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PROFESSOR NELSON SIZER. 
By H. 8. Drayton, M.D. 


Another of those giants, men of re- measure of years Nelson Sizer leaves a 
nown, who have given dignity and high record of unfading lustre, a record 








NELSON SIZER. 
(Photo by Rockwood.) 


value to the cause of practical Phre- abounding in deeds of usefulness and 
nology, has passed away. With a full beneficence. He belonged to that grand 
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corps of earnest souls who were stirred 
to indefatigable enthusiasm by the visits 
of Spurzheim and Combe to this coun- 
try. 

vt is a grand company, indeed, that 
includes such names as Howe, Bell, 
Capen, Mann, Norton, Caldwell, the 
brothers Fowler, Beecher, Professor 
Morton, Fallon, Bowditch, Emerson, 
Starr King, Boardman, and many 
others held in high esteem by the his- 
toriographer. 

One cannot wonder that the serious 
young man born in New England, and 
living in that era of inquiry regarding 
the nature and purpose of human be- 
ing, should feel the impulse for action 
in the new field of philanthropical en- 
deavor that Spurzheim so vividly pict- 
ured, and Combe so logically demon- 
started. It was a field replete with 
practical ideasand practical realizations. 
Phrenology, as holding up the mirror 
to Nature, unmasked the secret springs 
of human character as had never been 
done before. And the young student, 
fascinated by the clearness of the analy- 


sis, felt that here was new work for him, 
work that he could do and find certain 
assured results in a comparatively short 


time. There was the fact that these 
results affected the individual and so- 
ciety directly in the betterment of char- 
acter and conduct, in the improvement 
of individual capacity, and in the pro- 
motion of true civilizing influences. 
At that day society was moved by a 
spirit for missionary labors; the min- 
ister in the pulpit exhorted his congre- 
gation to contribute freely toward the 
conversion of the heathen—and found 
willing hearers. The gospel that Spurz- 
heim brought to the notice of his Bos- 
ton audiences was a new reading of 
missionary principles, that showed how 
every man and woman might be a force 
for good in their own homes and com- 
munities—a true missionary helping 
self and fellows to better realizations of 
life. It is not strange that Nelson 
Sizer, with his strong physical forces, 
ardent soul, and eagerness to achieve 
something more than the shop or the 
factory could promise him, responded 
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to the wave of enthusiasm set in motion 
by the great German humanitarian in 
Boston. Adventurous, but not in the 
sense that crosses mountain peaks in 
search of Klondyke gold, or journeys 
over wastes of snow and ice seeking 
new lands, or to resolve old meterologi- 
cal puzzles, he left home and friends to 
discourse of truths richer far in signifi- 
cance than any “ find” of diamonds or 
gold. 

Possessed of a ready fluency of 
speech, with a store of information, 
gathered by reading and observation, 
he early achieved success as a lecturer, 
and confirmed the impressions of his 
friends as to his peculiar fitness for the 
new work. As the years flowed on his 
capacity of demonstration and his power 
to attract and hold the attention of au- 
ditors increased. Few men in any pro- 
fession made so quick an impression 
upon an audience, and kept it so thor- 
oughly interested. His voice was me- 
lodious and of wide range, his manner 
earnest and cordial, his matter 
abounded in apt and witty illustration. 
He enriched his phrases with quotations 
from standard authors, and exhibited a 
rare tact in employing the graces of elo- 
cution. It was said by some that he pos- 
sessed much of the manner of Henr 
Ward Beecher. This is by no means 
unreasonable, for Professor Sizer was 
for a full quarter of a century an at- 
tendant at Plymouth Church and on 
intimate terms with the great preache1 
who made its pulpit so famous. 

In the privacy of the consultation 
room, however, he was seen at his best. 
There, during the sixty years of his de- 
voted career, his advice and opinion 
were sought by upward of a quarter of 
a million of persons; among them thou- 
sands of men and women whose name 
are notable in science, or letters or poli- 
tics, or art or industrial enterprise. 

Even when it was mooted that his 
life was threatened by an incurable ma!- 
ady, to the gravity of which was added 
the wedkness associated with his eighty- 
five years, the stout Roman in him as- 
serted itself—he felt that he must yet 
respond to the call of those who sought 
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his wise counsel, and he continued at 
the post of duty until exhaustion fairly 
compelled withdrawal—and this but a 
few weeks before his death. Then 
closed a long and remarkable career, 
devoted steadily to one purpose. As 
the years grew his feeling of obligation 
grew stronger: the feeling that the 
world of humanity had greater need of 
his services for moral uplift and phy- 
sical betterment. So the spirit of self- 
sacrificing effort grew with the con- 
sciousness that he was aiding his fel- 
lows to be better men and women, and 
the tribute of grateful testimony that 
thousands gave him not only encour- 
aged but also gave him an increase of 
capacity for estimating the true need of 
a client. It seems to the writer that he 
did better work in the closing years of 
his life than in the days of his more 
vigorous manhood. 

A long life; a great work! How few 
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of those who live as long make such a 
record of usefulness! The writer saw 
Professor Sizer a week or so before his 
death. 

Then in the complete possession 
of his intellectual faculties he calmly 
referred to the approaching end. “My 
work is about done,” he said, and 
spoke in beautiful terms of the con- 
sciousness of having served his fellows 
in lines that promote the true welfare 
of men and those interests that relate 
to our spiritual being. 

Grand old man, “ wide-minded hu- 
manitarian,” as a well-known western 
missionary justly terms him, we shall 
miss thy cheerful face and genial hu- 
mor, but an ever fresh and inspiring 
memory of thy earnest words, so rich 
in vigorous and illuminating thought, 
must remain with those who, as pupil 
or friend, sought thy counsel and so- 
ciety. 


KNOW THYSELF. 


Long the world has struggled 
With mockery and deceit, 
A mask of insincerity 
Hides every face we meet. 
The inner life and actions 
Of e’en one’s dearest friends 
Are kept in close concealment 
And used for selfish ends. 


Long the world has suffered 
With iniquity and strife, 

The stamp of sin has left its mark 
On every human life. 

Many a gracious saviour 
Has given himself for men, 

Yet still we are held in bondage 
Thro’ ignorance and pain. 


We boast of our limitless knowledge, 
Our genius, our power, and our wealth, 
Yet not one civilized nation 
But has lost the true secret of health, 
We have searched out the deep, hidden 
secrets 
Of the stars in the firmanent, blue, 
We have delved to the depths of the ocean 
And exposed its rich treasures to view. 


Man is fearless, courageous, untiring, 
Into each obscure mystery he delves, 


Yet one realm remains undiscovered— 
We are lost in regard to ourselves. 
We have valiantly fought for our country, 
And engaged in its warfare and strife, 
While the foes of blind ignorance and 
folly 
Have captured the fortress of life. 


Now let us arise and with courage 
Ascertain our true status of mind, 
Let us study the laws of our being 
And the statutes that govern mankind. 
Hid away in the brain there are chambers 
By the dark clouds of mystery con- 
cealed, 
Life-lessons that all should be learning 
By the light of truth never revealed. 


We observe with doubt and suspicion 
Those phases of life least expressed, 
While if we knew how to employ them 
They would serve our life-purposes 
best. 
We have reached but the state of the 
chrysalis; 
We must burst from our shell or we die, 
And on glad wings of reason and wisdom 
Rise as free as the blithe butterfly. 
—Elsie Cassell Smith. 
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GOOD AND BAD FACES. 


By MAnrtTeEGAzzA. 


To love everybody and always, to be 
incapable of hate, is the ideal of good- 
ness, written upon an angelic face in 
many negative and a few positive char- 
acters. Never to express hate, cruelty, 
anger, rancor, envy, or low vice, is 
enough to give the face a marked air 
of amiability. If to these negative 
characters we add a half smile, expres- 
sive of permanent happiness and a de- 
sire to please, to do good, and to be 
loved, we have sketched the chief feat- 
ures of a thoroughly good man, 

I would fain dwell upon these lines 
which affirm an incontestable fact for 
the benefit of those pessimists who 
think man was born for evil, and who 
suppose him capable of good only when 
influenced by education, fear, or self- 
interest. Precisely the contrary is true, 
and we civilized men, in whom the last 
traces of anthropophagy have disap- 


peared, delight in loving, suffer when 


we hate. The good man is happy and 
expresses his serenity, his content to 
love and to be loved, by a perpetual 
smile, which touches us and makes us 
exclaim with the warmth of profound 
conviction: “Oh, how good that man 
must be! ” 

The habit of hate and of all vices 
which lower man and bring him nearer 
to the brutes, on the contrary, stamps 
upon his face a look of sorrow and of 
discontent, which reveals a continual 
state of displeasure, and perpetual war- 
fare against himself and against others. 
The scorn and the aversion which the 
wicked excite increase their own ran- 
cor, their secret and incessant desire for 
revenge, and give to their features a 
melancholy expression that makes us 
exclaim: “Oh, what a rascally face! 
It is impossible for him to be a good 
man!” There are men who have never 
smiled, unless ironically or from a feel- 
ing of satisfied hate, their facial mus- 
cles absolutely refusing to express 
amiability and good-will. 


Another almost constant character- 
istic of the good face is its frankness, 
its openness to every emotion. On the 
other hand, a bad face is almost always 
false. A good man never distrusts 
others, he feels no need of shrinking 
from inquiring observation; while the 
scamp avoids the gaze of others, in his 
invincible dread lest they should read 
his soul. In all civilized tongues : 
frank face is synonymous with a good 
face, and a false face with a bad face. 

The frank face is that of the man 
full of serenity, who does not shun the 
eye of those who address or observe 
him. It expresses grief and joy, love 
and rage without hypocrisy and with- 
out reserve. With the false face, the 
muscles are always in a state of agita- 
tion, vaguely contracted or relaxed, 
trembling, as it were, as if they knew 
not what emotion to obey, what ex- 
pression to assume. This uncertainty 
is particularly noticeable in the eye 
which hesitates and passes from on: 
expression to another, and which look 
sidewise oftener than straight forward 
This is why we speak of an oblique or 
stealthy glance. Nothing can be rea 
more plainly on such a face than th 
unconscious fear that others eyes wil! 
succeed in surprising the wicked emo- 
tion or inclination, of which the culpri! 
is fully aware. This is one of the sures 
revelations of an evil character, and 
even the most hardened hypocrite can- 
not contrive to disguise his deceitfi 
look, by a forced smile or under th 
thick mask of ingenousness. The mus 
cles of the eye always resist hypocris 
best, and most readily obey genuin 
emotion flowing from nerve-centres 
We may weep when our heart is full c 
joy, and laugh when our very soul : 
lacerated; but it is almost impossib! 
to openly meet another’s gaze, when W 
wish to conceal our emotion. 

Often this emotion is so strong tha 
it is not enough simply to look sid 
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wise or to give the glance an uncertain 
air. Then, the eyes close convulsively, 
spasmodic contractions of the nose or 
the lips take place, or we even yawn. 
Let these symptoms always inspire you 
with distrust; they are like the back- 
ward or the sidewise leap of a hare pur- 
sued by a dog and retracing her steps 
to destroy the scent. 

The words “ good” and “ bad” are 
too broad to express the various shades 
of character and the corresponding 
mimetics. They are but poor steno- 
graphic signs answering the demands of 
everyday speech, much to the imperfec- 
tion of our language. But art and 
science cannot be content with them. 
A great romancer devotes an entire vol- 
ume to the description of the profound 
depths of an evil character, and 
Raphael represents the divine good- 
ness of a mother in features which no 
one can reproduce. 

To the negative and the positive 
characters of a good face, we may 
add others of a higher order, tending 
to idealize its expression. To the com- 
plete absence of all mimetics of evil 
and to the security of the smile, are 
added a dignified and courageous 
bearing, together with the habit of 
looking up, as if desirous of embra- 
cing all humanity in one look of love, 
and of contemplating vast and infinite 
horizons. The heroism of sudden 
sacrifice, the constant abnegation of 
a lifetime, the generosity of pardon, 
and tenderness toward all earthly 
suffering and sorrow, have been 
translated into immortal expressions 
by those great artists who have 
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charmed us in the past as they will 
in the future, by their pictures of 
Christ and the martyrs. Divining 
science by sublime intuition, they 
have added to a foundation of per- 
fect goodness, a few more brilliant 
tones of rare virtue, generous im- 
pulse, and noble heroism. Expres- 
sions rare in nature, rarer still in 
marble or on canvas; for these are 
fugitive flashes, appearing one mo- 
ment to vanish the next, and art can 
succeed in catching them only by 
fortunate observation and still more 
fortunate divination. 

At the other extreme, we find a face 
far less rare than the preceding one, 
which is called hangdog, doubtless be- 
cause its owner seems predestined to 
the gallows. What we notice here is 


not only the false gaze and the entire 
absence of all amiable expression, but 
that every ferocious instinct has left its 
mark upon this face, every vice its foul 
and livid stain. Hatred, lust, greed of 
gold, sloth which yields to naught save 
wine, indolence which only rage can 


shake, daily rancors which accumu- 
late like the dross of a volcano, low 
sensuality and an insatiable taste for 
filth, the bitterness of slow and in- 
curable suffering, a fierce laugh, as 
longing to look upon a sea of blood 
and to hear a chorus of groans, hate 
in its worst form, infinite degradation 
coupled, with a chain like a galley- 
slave’s, to the ferocity of a wild beast, 
—these, in broad outlines, are the 
elements of a hangdog face, as seen 
in those great places of expiation 
called houses of correction or prisons. 


CHRISTMAS. 


At Christmas play and make good cheer, 
For Christmas comes but once a year. 
—Thomas Tusser. 


At Christmastide the open hand 

Scatters its bounty o’er sea and land, 

And none are left to grieve alone, 

For love is heaven and claims its own. 
—Margaret E. Sangster. 


If all the year were playing holidays, 
To sport would be as tedious as to work. 
—Shakespeare. 


We speak of a merry Christmas 

And many a happy New Year, 

But each in his heart is thinking 

Of those that are not here. 
—Longfellow. 
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PHRENOTYPES AND SIDE-VIEWS.—NO. 18. 
By H. S. Drayton, M.D. 


NAPOLEON'S PULSE AND MENTAL POWER. 


The recent article by Justice Clark, 
of North Carolina, in “ McClure’s Mag- 


on to say, “ doubtless this had a direct 
influence in enabling him to stand fa- 
tigue and to think calmly under the 
pressure of the most trying circum- 


NAPOLEON. 


This illustration of Napoleon indicates a strong motive mental temperament, which gave him such a wonderful power 
of endurance and recuperative power. 


azine ” of February appears to attribute 
the remarkable physical endurance of 
Napoleon Bonaparte to his slow heart- 
beat. His heart-beat, as recorded, was 
only forty toa minute. The Judge goes 


stance.” It was noted that he rarely 
perspired, and toiling under the hot 
summer sun through the desert in Af- 
rica, not a drop of perspiration was seen 
upon his brow. 
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This writer appears to think it true 
that the slow circulation had a marked 
effect upon his mental faculties. He 
mentioned the fact of the extraordinary 
size of the Emperor’s head, that he wore 
a number eight hat; and infers that his 
unusual mental capacity was due in 
great part to the largeness of his head. 
For ourselves, we should be glad to 
know more about this pulse matter. We 
should like to know, for instance, the 
pulse-beat in earlier life. We are doubt- 
ful that forty was the normal beat in 
Napoleon as a young man. In middle 
life, with his peculiar temperament, it 
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could not be expected that he would 
possess a rapidly beating heart. There 
was that, too, in the general character 
of the man that would impress the ex- 
perienced observer that he did not pos- 
sess a very active circulation. 

We are satisfied that his heart had 
something to do with the physical weak: 
nesses which indicated themselves from 
time to time. A physiologist studying 
such a case of heart action would feel 
quite sure that there was some abnormal 
process going on which later would de- 
velop into serious disease. 


~~ 


THE UPLIFTING INFLUENCE OF PHRENOLOGY. 
PAPER READ AT THE CENTENARY OF DR. GALL 


By Auice M. Rorrer. 


A noted. scientist declares that 
every thought we think sends an atom 
to some particular brain centre. 
Thoughts, then, are the food upon 
which the faculties grow. 


Thus, he says, the despondent man 
may become hopeful, the cowardly 
man brave, the stingy man generous, 
the criminal well-disposed, and the 
stupid man wise by radically changing 


the current of his thoughts. This, he 
claims, may be accomplished in a com- 
paratively short time by a system of 
mental gymnastics or thought exer- 
cises. 

What a mighty, uplifting influence 
will be brought to bear upon mankind 
when this becomes more generally un- 
derstood! 

Its practical demonstration lies 
within the province of Phrenology, for 
Phrenology comprises the whole length 
and breadth of mental philosophy, and 
everything connected with the mind in 
any way belongs to it and is the out- 
come of it. Our prevailing state of 
mind makes us what we are. 

A young lady called on us last winter 
with a package of strengthening med- 
icine, asking why everything in life 
went crooked with her. 

We told her to let fear and condem- 


nation rest, and to cultivate agreeable- 
ness and mirth, and to learn the last 
psalm and praise everything good, and 
keep her eye from seeing evil contin- 
ually. 

In taking a walk one day recently 
this lady tripped lightly along and 
cheerfully greeted me, calling to mind 
the phrenological advice, saying her 
health was good, and that she now 
lived in a world of her own happy 
thoughts. 

She had changed her residence from 
Grumble Corner to Thanksgiving 
Street, and had found cheerfulness to 
be the very best tonic she could take. 

The word “hope” set to a lively 
tune, with staccato touch, had been her 
waking song every morning, and all 
through the day when not otherwise oc- 
cupied she had sung the word “ hope; ” 
and by determinedly looking on the 
bright side of things she had attracted 
bright things to her health among the 
rest, for thought can build up and 
thought can tear down the physical as 
well as the mental. A popular poetess 
says: 


“There are two kinds of people on the 
earth to-day; 
Just two kinds of people, no more, I 
say. 
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Not the sinner and saint, for ’tis well 
understood 

That the good are half bad, and the bad 
are half good. 

Not the rich and the poor, for, to count 
a man’s wealth, 

You must first know the state of his 
conscience and health. 

Not the humble and proud, for, in life’s 
little span, 

Who puts on vain airs is not counted a 
man. 

Not the happy and sad, for the swift 
flying years 

Bring each man his laughter and each 
man his tears. 

No; the two kinds of people on earth 
I mean 

Are the people who lift, and the people 
who lean. 

Wherever you go, you will find the 
world’s masses 

Are always divided in just these two 
classes. 
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And, oddly enough, you will find, too, 
I ween, 

There is only one lifter to twenty who 
lean.” 


Practical Phrenologists are all lift- 
ers. They help people to become ac- 
quainted with themselves, and the pos- 
sibilities enfolded within their own 
brain; or, in other words, to find out 
who they are, and who they can be. 
And there are thousands now in pros- 
perity who but for the guiding influ- 
ence of Phrenology would be the square 
man in the round niche and the round 
in the square. 

The study of Phrenology inspires 
one to make the most of himself in 
every department of his nature, and no 
one can give it attention without feel- 
ing its uplifting power. 
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HOW CAN PHRENOLOGY BE MADE USEFUL? 


By Jennie Bee. 


“Mrs. Jones, do you know what 


‘Madame Grundy’ is saying about 


ou?” 

“No; I do not, but ‘Madame 
Grundy’s’ talk is not worth hearing.” 

“ But I want to tell you what she is 
saying this time, if you will allow me.” 

“O! if it will give you any pleasure, 
I suppose I can listen; though, I assure 
you, I care nothing about it.” 

“Well, it is just this: I hear that you 
have broken the match between your 
son and Alice Brown, on account of 
some phrenological foolishness; and 
that he has gone away angry, vowing 
he'll never return: Alice is almost 
heart-broken. Now, I want to know if 
it is true.” 

“Do I look like a woman whose only 
child had departed in anger, and whose 
future daughter-in-law was breaking 
her heart? That is about as near as 
‘Madame Grundy’ ever gets to the 
truth.” 

“ Well, I wish you’d tell me the truth, 
for, I admit, I am very anxious to know 
the facts in the case.” 

“Well, I do not object to telling you 


the facts. You know Alice is an excep- 
tionally sweet, lovable girl, and I know 
that Walter is a very selfish, domineer- 
ing young man, as his father was, before 
him. If I had known of phrenology 
when Walter was a child, and had not 
understood it very well, myself, I could 
have had a competent phrenologist tell 
me how to train him. It would have 
saved us all a great deal of trouble. 

“T’ve heard they can tell whether, or 
not, persons are well-matched by seeing 
their photographs. I wanted Walter 
and Alice to send theirs. Alice was will- 
ing, but Walter should not agree to any 
such propositions. 

“ When I found there was a phrenol- 
ogist located in town, I ased Alice if she 
would go with me to see him, and I 
would take Walter’s photograph. She 
said she would. I was determined she 
should not spend twenty such years 
with Walter as I had spent with his 
father if it could be avoided. 

“ We didn’t tell the phrenologist who 
we were. Alice handed him the photo- 
graph, and asked him if that gentleman 
would make her a suitable husband. 
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He looked at Alice, then at me, then at 
the picture, and said to me, “ Are you 
not his mother?” I told him I was, but 
told him to say what he would, as if I 
were not there. 

“ He advised Alice not to marry him 
at present. He said Walter would make 
a good husband, and if he loved her, as 
he doubted not Walter did, if he could 
have a talk with him, he thought we 
could bring about quite a change. 

“Well, Walter called on Alice that 
evening, and she told him everything. 
He was very angry. He picked up his 
hat, strode out of the house, saying he’d 
‘thrash’ that phrenologist before he 
slept. 

“Alice was frightened, and came 
ver to tell me the trouble. 

“T told her there was no danger for 
uneasiness; on the contrary, it was the 
best thing that could have happened. 
Now, the ‘ Prefessor’ could speak to 
him, so Alice went home satisfied. 

“ Walter came home late and imme- 
diately went to his room. The next 
morning, at breakfast, he was silent, but 
not sullen, as he usually was when 
hings had not happened to suit him. 

“ When he had finished his breakfast, 
lie rose from the table, saying, ‘ Mother, 
’'m going to New York on business. 
(ll be back to-morrow.’ 

“ When he returned from New York, 
| knew the old Walter was forever gone, 
and a new and better one had come in 
his place. 

“ After supper, he said, ‘ Mother, I’m 
going to bring Alice here. I’ve some- 
thing to tell you both.’ I never saw two 
happier people than Walter and Alice, 
when, a little later, they came into the 
room. They came where I was sitting, 
and stooping, both kissed me reverently 
as though I were a superior being. 

“Then Walter brought two low 
stools, and, placing one on each side of 
me, they seated themselves; and laid 
their hands in my lap, like two spoiled 
children. 

“Then Walter took my hands, placed 
one within that of Alice, and the other 
in his own; and Alice said, ‘ Now, Wal- 
ter, let’s hear your confession.” 

“¢Well,? said Walter, ‘When I left 
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you that evening, I was fully deter- 
mined to chastise that phrenologist, if 
it were the last thing I ever did.’ 

“ Mother, I wish you could have seen 
that Professor ‘take me down.’ I sup- 
pose he knew me, and I must have 
looked furious. Alice never met me 
with a sweeter smile than that man met 
me. He held out his hand, and, while 
I wanted to spurn him with my foot, I 
placed my hand in his; and when he let 
it go, I was ready to listen to anything 
he might say. He talked to me for two 
hours. 

“T think I began to ‘see myself as 
others see’ me. I didn’t sleep that 
night, but, before morning, I had re- 
solved what I would do. Alice ran away 
with my photograph, and I ran away 
with hers. I would go to head-quarters, 
and take an appeal to the Supreme 
Court, as it were. 

“ As you know, the next morning, I 
went to New York, presented myself 
before Professor , handed him the 
photograph, and asked with my grand- 
est air: 

“Should I marry that lady?’ He 
studied it a few minutes, then looked at 
me and said in a very gentle tone, ‘ Not 
until you make yourself worthy of her.’ 
Well, [thought that took the last vestige 
of vanity out of me; but he told me to sit 
down, because he wanted to talk to me. 
I wouldn’t want my worst enemy to feel 
as ‘ small ’ as I did when he got through. 
When I rose to my feet, I held that pict- 
ure above my head; and vowed ‘ that 
with God’s help and with the help of 
phrenology, I’d become worthy of that 
woman.’ The Professor said, ‘ That’s 
right. And now, I would advise you to 
postpone your marriage for a year. 

“* At the end of that time, bring the 
lady to see me. I hope to be able to con- 
gratulate you both then.’ 

“ Does that look as if I had lost my 
son, and Alice was breaking her heart 
over it?” 

“ And are they really going to wait a 
year? ” 

“Most assuredly, they are, and 
longer, if necessary, to insure their hap- 
piness.” 
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A COMPARISON OF POLITICAL LEADERS. 


During election days a man’s best and 
worst characteristics are so drawn out, 
exaggerated, and magnified, that it is 
impossible to gain any real conception 
of the character of the candidate of 
either party, unless a person is able to 
judge for himself, through the light of 


have been said of them during the last 
three months, and simply deal with 
scientific facts, and compare their 
heads. 

Richard Croker possesses a strong 
combination of temperaments. The vi- 
tal is prominent, and this has been 


RICHARD CROKER, 


Photographed by Rockwood. 


his own intuition. It is therefore ne- 
cessary to rid a man of all extraneous 
surroundings and let him appear 
dressed in his own native ability (as an 
expert of Phrenology sees him) rather 
than to take him on the estimate of 
either party, and all feeling, sentiment, 
and emotion should studiously be 
avoided when estimating character. 
We, therefore, approach the individ- 
ualities of Richard Croker, and Thomas 
Collier Platt without any prejudicial 
ideas concerning what may, or may not 


greatly exaggerated in the recent an 
numerous sketches of him. He is i 
thick-set, stocky, and well-built man, 
his chest is capacious, his height belo‘ 
rather than above the average, and hi 
muscles are firm and unyielding. T! 
features of his face indicate strengt! 
There is pugnaciousness, especially i 
the nose, vitality in the ear, determi- 
nation in the lips, and good circulation 
in the chin, which are essential in any 
one who enters the arena of a politics 
campaign. His eye is genial, but firm 
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and steady in its glance; it searches, but 
does not flinch or waver. His head is 
well furnished in the basilar faculties, 
in the width of head and the heavy 
brow, showing force, power, executive 
ability, and courage. The individuality 
of the man is very marked as he enters 
a room, and as Mr. Rockwood (the pho- 
tographer) said of him, after a recent 
interview, “ Mr. Croker impresses one 
as a general, as a man of power and 
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would count no sacrifice too great to see 
his cause win. The man’s personality 
comes from his great force, not the 
force of a hurricane, but the force of a 
master, who knows well how to work 
his material into the shape he wants. 
He is not a man who would make so 
sure of success that he would leave any 
stone unturned that would be to his ad- 
vantage; he plays a sure game and reck- 
ons at the outset what it is. He is not 


HON. THOMAS C. PLATT. 


Photograph by Rockwood. 


great force of character,” and as a man 
who means to win his way, come what 
may. His brain is particularly powerful 
in the development of Destructiveness 
and Combativeness, or in his driving 
and propelling power; also in Acquisi- 
tiveness, an inch upward and forward 
from the ear, giving him valuation of 
property, money, etc. His head is not 
particularly high, but he is a man who 
would be likely to live up to the light 
of his own convictions, whatever these 
were; if they were for Tammany, they 
would at least be sincerely and truly 
for Tammany, and no one else, and he 


a man to pretend to be better than he 
is. His principle is his party, and his 
party is his principle. He works to win, 
not to lose in anything. He has keen 
perceptions. If his aims are not high, 
they are sincere and firmly fixed, and 
you find him where-you expect to see 
him—a leader of men. The crown of 
his head indicates strength and per- 
sonal independence. 

Platt has the motive. temperament, 
and is a different man to Croker in 
many respects. His head and features 
differ; for instance, compare the out- 
line of each nose, Platt’s is more 
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aquiline than Croker’s; compare the 
mouths, Platt’s is retreating, Croker’s is 
projecting; compare the foreheads, tak- 
ing the same angle from the opening 
of the ear which is correct as the out- 


Comparison of Richard Croker and Thomas Platt. 
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tive faculties, secondly, more intuitive 
power, and a keener insight into the 
character of men; thirdly, more inde- 
pendent strength of character; and 


lastly, less social power, and less inclina- 


The light outline being the first named and the dark outline the 


latter, 


lines indicate, the distance is greater in 
the case of Croker, as indicated by the 
dotted lines than in Platt, whose out- 
line is thick and lies inside. Hence we 
find after measuring each photograph 
with the tape, there is an eighth of an 
inch difference. From the opening of 
the ear to Human Nature (the upper 
point of the forehead) there is also a 
difference of an eighth of an inch. In 
the crown of the head there is still an 
appreciable difference, while in the 
social region the dotted lines indicate a 
quarter of an inch or two eighths less 
development than in the bold outline of 
Platt’s head. Now in a word or two 
what is the meaning of these differ- 
ences? Starting then from the opening 
in the ear in both cases, after laying the 
portraits over each other, we find the 
outside head has a better balance of 
power between the scientific and reflec- 


tion to be influenced by the wishes of 
friends when other things are at stake. 
However a man may differ from you 
in political, social, intellectual, or mora! 
ethics, you can adapt yourself to his 
trend of thought, agree to differ wit! 
him or flatly oppose him in argument, 
but when you have to work with 
a person who puts one foot on one plat- 
form and the other rests on an opposing 
one, the result is anything but gratify- 
ing or satisfactory. This is the case 
with such a man like Thomas Platt. He 
has talent and diplomacy, but too muc 
hesitancy to be a successful leader. H 
would be liable to spoil the chances o! 
the best of men. Thus if he could hav 
risen to the occasion on the death oi 
Henry George, and sent out a card 
withdrawing his candidate, he wou!:! 
probably have saved his party, his stat: 
and his country the humiliating defea 
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that has met him and which may be 
the precursor of others to follow in 
years to come. But he cannot be con- 
sidered a great leader, neither can he 
ever become one, unless he materially 
alters the force and point of his char- 
acter. 

In leadership we like to see a person 
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act up to his principles, however much 
opposed he may be, and in the long list 
of leaders, such as Cromwell, Welling- 
ton, Washington, Napoleon, Gladstone, 
Garibaldi, Kossuth, and Lincoln, we 
find the attributes of strong conviction 


_well carried out. 


T. G. B. 


a 


HENRY GEORGE, 


There was something tragically pa- 
thetic in the untimely death of Henry 
George, which occurred after he had 
addressed four political meetings, four 





has laid down his life in behalf of the 
City of New York. Pure in motive, 
high-minded, absolutely devoted to the 
service of his fellow-men as he thought 


HENRY GEORGE, 


Photograph by Rockwood. 


lays before the election. In the words 
£ Seth Low, “ No soldier on the bat- 
ilefield ever gave his life for his coun- 
ry more evidently than Mr. George 


they could best be served, he has fallen 
in the thick of the fight, battling 
against the tyranny and corruption of 
one-man power controlling a political 
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machine, and thus depriving the peo- 
ple at once of their rights as free men 
and of the control of the government 
of the city in the public interest.” 

As we learn as much by the compari- 
son of heads and individual talents as 
by any other means’ we cannot fail to 
notice how remarkably high the head 
of Henry George is when placed side by 
side with Richard Croker or Thomas 
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Platt. It is almost abnormally high in 
the fore part of the top-head. One man 
in a thousand will not be found to have 
so high and narrow a head, proportion- 
ately speaking, as had Henry George, 
and so philanthropic an interest in 
others. His Benevolence was phenom- 
enally large and active, which inclined 
him to equalize the distribution of 
money and property. F. 


A GREAT JOURNALIST. 


Charles A. Dana is dead. His asso- 
ciation with Lincoln and Edwin M. 
Stanton, as Assistant Secretary of War, 
in a time of the nation’s direst need 
would alone bring reverence tohis name 


der all possible aid to Grant at a time 
when he assumed command of both of 
the great armies, that of the Cumber- 
land and that of the Tennessee. The 
latter he himself had commanded at 











CHARLES A, DANA. 
Photograph by Rockwood. 


and carry it down in history. Dana was 
at Chattanooga, just before Grant’s 
great battle known as Mission Ridge 
and Lookout Mountain. He was there 
to enable the War Department to ren- 


Shiloh and Vicksburg, but it had re- 
cently marched eastward to Chatta- 
nooga under the immediate comman 

of Sherman. Two Army Corps of the 
Army of the Potomac had, also, just ar- 
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rived under Hooker and Howard. Dana 
kept the wires hot with telegrams to and 
from Stanton. He made his headquar- 
ters with Grant and was by his side 
much of the time during the battle. No 
one can estimate how much the cause 
of the Union owed to his brilliant mind 
and intense energy. After the war he 
returned to journalism. Before he had 
been associated with Greeley on the 
Tribune. 

He was connected with the Repub- 
lican of Chicago for a year or so. 
After that he took charge of the New 


———— @ 
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York Sun and has made it one of the 
leading newspapers of the world. If 
journalists were left to decide upon its 
merits and abilities, Charles A. Dana 
would probably be set down as the 
greatest all-around newspaper man 
America has produced. He had reached 
the advanced age of seventy-eight, but 
kept up his work on the paper at full 
vigor till within a few months. 

We refer our readers to the June 
number of 1895 of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JouRNAL for a description of his char- 
acter, sketch, and portrait. F. 


JULSAGEN, OR CHRISTMAS STORY. 


FROM THE SWEDISH. 


By Lypra M, Muitarp. 


A wonderful bell, long, long, ago, 

Was lost in the darkest sea below; 

Its tuneful voice, and its glowing 
crown, 

With a noble ship in a storm went down. 


Though never was left one trembling 
spar 

To greet the face of a friendly star, 

They say where the ship low buried lies, 

The sweetest tones of a bell will rise. 


When comes the blessed Christmas- 
time, 

The bell rings forth a glorious chime 

Over the sea, afar and wide, 

Soaring its wondrous music tide. 


Now loud and clear, now low and sweet, 
Peace, peace on earth, the chimes re- 
peat; 


The rising waves ring forth again, 
Peace, peace on earth, good will to men. 


So when the waves of sorrow roll, 

Over the storm-tossed, weary soul, 

Hope lights her peace-lamp in the 
breast, 

And all the raging billows rest. 


Then dawns the hallowed Christmas- 
time; 

Joy’s buried bells peal forth sublime, 

With heavenly consolation sweet, 

Peace, peace on earth the chimes repeat. 


No sorrow waves their music drown; 

With carols clear our King they crown, 

Down in the heart the joy-bells ring, 

Peace, peace on earth, the Lord is King. 

Through all earth’s darkest, troubled 
souls, 


‘His love its tide of music rolls. 
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THE DUCHESS OF TECK. 


Few persons among the nobility have 
endeared themselves so universally to 
the hearts of the English people as the 
Duchess of Teck, and few have worked 


public, and replied more graciously and 
often to the immense number of de- 
mands made on her time and purse t .an 
her Royal Highness. 


HER ROYAL HIGHNESS, PRINCESS MARY. 


so hard, so indefatigably and unselfishly 

as this noble lady has done for years. 
It is in fact hard to find any lady who 

has accomplished more and served the 


That royalty is always popular at 
bazaars, college openings, the layin 
of foundation stones, and numero! 
other ceremonies, is too well under 
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stood to need endorsement here, but 
next to the Queen and their Royal 
Highnesses the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, the committees for charitable 
works have sought the sympathetic 
heart of Princess Mary to help them to 
make their cause popular and success- 
ful. 

It has been my good fortune to often 
meet Her Royal Highness at these 
public functions and to be introduced 
to her in my professional capacity, and 
on one occasion, she said, smilingly, 
“and so you read character by the 
bumps,” pointing to her own head. 

What has made her so popular, may 
be asked? She possessed a vital men- 
tal temperament which was accom- 
panied with the mental developments 
of large Benevolence, Human-nature, 
Friendship, Philoprogenitiveness, and 
a practical intellect, and large Mirthful- 
ness. Had she been only a hard thinker 
and philosopher, she would have let the 
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golden opportunities pass by without 
doing anything with them, except to 
think about them, but she possessed so 
much energy, industry, and persever- 
ance, that she always improved every 
moment that she could possibly devote 
to charitable work. Her personal 
friends were numerous, her correspond- 
ence enormous, her social claims ur- 
gent, her home duties faithfully car- 
ried out. Yet she, like all busy women, 
knew how to make the most of every 
moment. To the last, she hoped to be 
well enough to open a large charity 
bazaar in Richmond, that was in active 
preparation. 

Her head was well-developed in the 
executive, the intuitive, and sympa- 
thetic faculties, and her conscientious- 
ness made her consistent and faithful 
in her appointments, etc. She was so 
self-forgetful, so liberal-minded, and so 
genial, that to know her was to love 
her. F. 


A CHAT WITH THE LATE MRS, HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


By Marie Merrick. 


During the ten years that intervened 
between her husband’s death and her 
own, Mrs. Beecher, with the exception 
of a brief period, occupied a modest 
brick dwelling very near Plymouth 


Church. That period was spent in a 
flat; but the modern apology for a 
home was not at all to Mrs. Beecher’s 
liking, and she could not be content un- 
til she was again established in the 
domicile she had previously occupied. 

The latter is well covered with the 
beautiful Persian ivy, the vivid green of 
its leaves contrasting well with the 
darker, glossier leaf of its sister plant, 
the English vine, that here and there 
mingles with it. During Mrs. Beecher’s 
life, window boxes of blooming plants 
ilways attested the love of the house- 
mistress for flowers. 

On the occasion of the interview with 
Mrs. Beecher herein recorded, she her- 
self admitted us—a friend accompanied 


me—wearing a smile so genial that the 
stranger was instantly at ease. 

We were ushered into parlors that 
were wholly unconventional. Between 
the front windows was Mrs. Beecher’s 
desk, at which she sat in her revolving- 
chair while chatting with us. 

On the desk, walls, and about the 
rooms were many photographs of her 
children and grandchildren, and nu- 
merous portraits of Mr. Beecher taken 
at different periods of his life. There 
was also a statuette of Mr. Beecher. 
Other pictures adorned the walls, but 
portraits of relatives and friends so ex- 
ceeded them in number that the latter 
naturally engrossed one’s attention. 

A fire burned cheerfully in the open 
fireplace, diffusing a grateful warmth, 
as the air was chill and raw for Sep- 
tember. 

In the back parlor, birds twittered 
and chirped, one corner of the room 
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being wholly occupied by cages of the 
pretty warblers. 

his much our glance gathered as it 
rov ‘ed occasionally ‘from the house- lady 
to her surroundings, returning speed- 


ily, however, to her as the chief attrac 


MRS. H. W. 
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and a lover-husband, must have whis- 
pered, more than once, that pink was 
her color, and the one in which he liked 
her best. 

Ear-rings, an oval pin s pearls, 
a long, slender watch-chain, and several 
© Daat We 


st thyme 7 7] ‘ 


t Wwila 


rings were of a fashion of t! 


nded ti 


Mrs. | ; 





BEECHER. 


Photograph by Rockwood. 


gown of black silk, made with Quaker 
simplicity, was softened by a black lace 
sacque, reaching to the knees, and only 
loosely confined at the waist. A plain 
white lace cap almost covered the soft, 
snowy hair, the narrow, pale pink rib- 
bon forming its border contrasting well 
with the whiteness of lace and hair, and 
suiting admirably the delicate skin, still 
soft and fair, although the passage of 
four-score years had left some traces 
upon it. On the back of her chair hung 
a fleecy shawl of the same delicate pink; 
and we could easily fancy that a lover, 





school,” they supplied just the touch 
that made it ideal. 

Think not, however, that our 
thoughts were absorbed by the raiment 
rather than by the personality of our 
hostess. It is only as a part and an 
indicator of that personality that it has 
been described, a personality so forceful 
and individual that it would compel 
notice whatever the attire. The keen- 
ness of the blue eyes that fearlessly and 
proudly met your gaze was softened by 
the delicate beauty of the features, the 
sweetness of the general expression and 
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smile, and the womanliness of the 
broad, low brow and moderately plump 
hgure. 
She was well fitted, on 
ree vo, to ! I ’ 
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could but that there waa atill a 
spiritual companionship between them 


that death was powerless to sever. 

While evidently appreciating Mr 
Beecher’s commanding genius, she 
dwelt more particularly, in speaking of 
him, upon the beauty of his Christian 
character. She related that when 
abroad, a lady remarked to her that she 
must be very proud of her famous hus- 
band. “ Yes,” replied Mrs. Beecher, “ I 
am proud of him as a wonderfully 
gifted man, but far more proud of him 
as a pre-eminently good one. Rever- 
ently speaking,” she continued to us, 
“his life approximated in a marvellous 
degree to that of our Saviour.” 

We gathered from Mrs. Beecher’s 
conversation that her husband was not 
of those who employ their wit and 
genius merely to astonish and attract 
the crowd; but that the sparkle of the 
former, the wealth of the latter were 
lavished without stint in his own home; 
that his genial, affectionate nature cre- 
ated the distinctive atmosphere of that 
home. He was ever the sympathetic, 
appreciative companion of his wife, and 
at once the wise monitor and gay play- 
fellow of his children. 

The closing days of Mr. Beecher’s 
life were minutely and affectingly 
dwelt upon by Mrs. Beecher. Nor did 
she hesitate to speak freely of those 
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other days of fiery trial, when she so 


hravely and nobly manifeated her wn- 


iinchning ioyaity and devotion t er 


usband 


© pare! ! mie riun 
parents hat 


sphere 


to both 
home has 
for the latter that cannot be 
by even their own homes; while, re 
moved from it, the parents are like 
ships cut loose from their moorings and 
helplessly drifting. 

Mrs. Beecher never outgrew the in- 
clination and ability to extend the 
gracious hospitality of the olden time. 
She always did her baking, and her 
“company” dinners were invariably 
prepared by her own hands. Indis- 
putable procfs of rare culinary skill and 
housewifely abilities were those same 
dinners, never to be forgotten by the 
fortunate ones who partook of them. 

Mrs. Beecher was the recipient of 
many calls and visits from distin- 
guished visitors to New York and 
Brooklyn, friends and admirers of Mr. 
Beecher who desired to pay their re- 
spects to his widow. Many of them. 
too, had met her during her husband’s 
lifetime, and admired and respected the 
wife for her own sake as well as for her 
husband’s. 

Nor did Mrs. Beecher confine herself 
to the household duties she liked to as- 
sume. She engaged in literary work 
until her last illness. The early morn- 
ing was her favorite time for this pur- 
suit, and her neighbors testify to seeing 
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an influence and ati 
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her light invariably burning when they 
arose on dark winter mornings. The 
active brain of the aged woman was at 
work while younger people indulged in 
their morning naps. Besides all this 
activity, she took a practical interest in 
the church work. Only a few years ago 
a number of mince-pies made by her 
were in great demand at a Plymouth 
Church fair. 

In one day, a year or so before her 
death, she attended a reception in the 
afternoon, dined out, and went to a 
fair given by the Twenty-third Regi- 
ment, at its armory, in the evening; 
and this was but a specimen of days 
that occurred quite often. For that 
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same fair she had also worked, as she 
felt a warm interest in the regiment 
of which her husband had been chap- 
lain. , 

It was Mrs. Beecher’s desire that she 
might die suddenly and alone, so that 
her family could be spared the suffering 
she endured while her beloved husband 
lingered on the borderland between the 
two worlds. 

That a wise and loving Providence 
did not grant this desire we know. 
That she was stricken in her daughter’s 
home, where she could have that 
daughter’s loving care until the last, 
seemed a merciful dispensation of that 
same overruling Providence. 


WOMEN AND THE LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. 


The number of women who are willing 
to serve on the School Board is gradually 
increasing. Already there are nine wom- 
en who have definitely decided to offer 
themselves as candidates at the forth- 
coming School Board election. Some of 
these have more than served their ap- 
prenticeship at the work, and are old and 
valued servants of the Board. Others, 
whose names have not had the magic let- 
ters M.L.S.B. added to their names, have 
been for some time qualifying for the 
position. To take, first, Miss Honor Mor- 
ton, who is to run in conjunction with 
Mr. Graham Wallas for Hackney. She 
is the daughter of a solicitor, and was 
educated at a private school in Bedford. 
All her life Miss Morton has taken a keen 
interest in nursing, and besides being a 
fully qualified nurse herself, she has ed- 
ited the nursing supplement of a medical 
paper, and has also been honorary secre- 
tary of the Nurses’ Corporation. Miss 
Morton is well known as a lecturer on 
ambulance, hygiene, and nursing, and as 
a writer of books bearing on those sub- 
jects. For the last three years Miss Mor- 
ton has been manager of four board 
schools in Hoxton, and has served on 
subdivisional School Board committees. 
Miss Constance Elder, who is again to 
stand for Westminster, has been for many 
years a board school manager, her first 
group of schools being in Whitechapel, 
and recently at Charing Cross-road board 
schools. She is also a governor of the 


Camden High School for Girls. Miss El- 
der studied at Girton, and kas travelled 
widely in other countries, making a point 
of inquiring into the various systems of 
elementary education, and seeing schools 
at work. 

Mrs. Homan is the daughter of Sir Syd- 
ney Waterlow, and in her early life re- 
sided at Waterlow Park, which has since 
been acquired for the use of the people of 
London. Mrs. Homan is president of the 
Hammersmith Women’s Liberal Associa- 
tion, has served as a probationer aft St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital, in order that she 
might better teach the poor how to nurse, 
and has also taken a course of housewif- 
ery lessons. Like Miss Elder, Mrs. Ho- 
man has also been a world-wide traveller. 

Mrs. Maitland and Miss Eve, both of 
whom are old members, are standing 
again respectively for Chelsea and for 
Finsbury. Mrs. Maitland has the notable 
distinction of polling at the last election 
the highest number of votes of any wom- 
an candidate. Miss Davenport Hill’s place 
in the city is to be taken by Miss McKee— 
that is, if she is successful in her candi- 
dature. 

The names of Mrs. W. F. Danby for 
Marylebone, Mrs. Dibdin for Finsbury, 
and of Miss Heath Turner for West Lam- 
beth, complete the list of women who are 
to come before the electors next month. 
Miss Morton, Mrs. Maitland, Mrs. Homan, 
and Miss Eve are all of them members of 
the Women’s Industrial Council. 
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THE HEALING ART IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY.—II. 


By Susanna W. Donps, 


In this age of progressive thought, 
things apparently fixed and immova- 
ble have often to give way to something 
else. Theories, however plausible, must 
stand the test of reason. This is par- 
ticularly true in the so-called science 
of medicine. It is rapidly going 
through a process of evolution; or 
rather, there is a revolution taking 
place, both in theory and practice. In- 
stead of empiricism, pure and simple, 
we are at last going back to first prin- 
ciples; trying to find out the causes of 
things. Disease is no longer regarded 
as an infliction sent by divine Provi- 
dence, and beyond the reach of human 
conirol. We are coming to understand 
that sickness is the result of transgres- 
sion; and that the way to’regain health, 
is to conform to physiological require- 
ments. Instead of swallowing drug 
poisons when we are sick, we are begin- 
ning to ask whether we should not re- 
late ourselves normally to those life- 
giving agents and influences which are 
everywhere about us, and which Nat- 
ure has furnished in great abundance. 

The newer methods of practice lead 
away from the orthodox plan of treat- 
ment; and consciously or unconscious- 
ly, the authors of these methods are 
co-operating with Nature. They are 
substituting a rational plan of treat- 
ment for one that is irrational; the nat- 
ural for the artificial; the healthful 
for the injurious. 

For example, in treatment by elec- 
tricity and massage, or osteopathic 
manipulations, the fluids of the body 
which in ill health become more or less 
stagnant, are set in motion; the circu- 
lation of the blood is increased, and vi- 
tal action is better balanced. The im- 


M.D. 


purities that have been lodged in the 
tissues are thrown off, taken up by the 
circulating medium, and then borne to 
the depurating organs which expel 
them. This is infinitely than taking 
drug medicines; for even if nature is 
not overpowered by the poison, there is 
the drug to contend with, and the sys- 
tem has more work to do; added to its 
own impurities we have introduced 
crude chemical compounds, some of 
them insolvent by the vital fluids. 
These substances become lodged in the 
tissues of the body, giving rise to neu- 
ralgia, rheumatism, and other aches 
and pains. 

The rest cure is a part of Nature’s 
materia medica. It is simply calling a 
halt in the expenditure of vital force. 
We, of the present generation, are so 
intensely active that we waste our en- 
ergies at a most extravagant rate; we 
part with our strength faster than we 
can possible reproduce it. But by be- 
ing put to bed and told to think of 
nothing, or only of things that are 
pleasant, the inward turmoil gradually 
ceases; the mind is quieted, and the pa- 
tient begins to recuperate. The same 
is true in Christian science, so-called; 
also in the mind cure, faith cure, etc.; 
by these methods the nervous system 
becomes quieted, a spirit of hopefulness 
and trust is encouraged, and we give 
Nature a chance. In many diseases, 
particularly nervous affections, this is 
all that is needed; remove the unnat- 
ural pressure which over-work and 
anxiety beget, and the patient will get 
well. Hygiene of the mind is just as 
essential to cure, as hygiene of the 
body; both are necessary to good 
health. 
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“What do you think of the milk 
cure,” is a question that is often asked. 
“ Or the whey cure?” We reply, that 
it is a great improvement on the ordi- 
nary methods of treatment. In the 
first place, the dosing is stopped. This 
of itself is an excellent thing. Then, 
a simple diet of milk, whey, or butter- 
milk, is every. way better than the bill 
of fare that is usually prescribed for the 
sick. The stomach has less to do, and 
it can perform its work better; the nu- 
trient material is more perfectly elab- 
orated, and sounder tissues are made. 

So in leaving off breakfasts, or any 
meal in the twenty-four hours, the di- 
gestive organs are not so heavily taxed, 
and if the food is taken when the mind 
is free from care, that is a further aid 
to good digestion. By eating too often, 
and under circumstances which inter- 
fere with the action of the stomach and 
other organs, we cannot expect them to 
do their work well. Persons sometimes 
remark, that it makes no difference 
what we eat, provided we do not take 
too much food. This is like saying that 
a single transgression will do us no 
harm, so long as others do not follow 
in its train; or that telling lies is not 
much of a crime, if only we do not 
cheat and steal. In the matter of diet, 
there are always three things to con- 
sider; what to eat, how to eat, and 
when to eat. The “how” of the mat- 
ter includes a great deal; we may eat 
too fast, too much, or under circum- 
stances that will render good digestion 


impossible. In eating, as in everything 


else, we must observe the spirit of the 
law, as well as its letter. 

The practice of flushing the colon, 
which is so popular with some, has 
many negatives virtues; it takes the 
place of drug medicines, and the sys- 
tem is not injured by them. It also re- 
lieves the body of foul matter, and the 
blood is not poisoned by it. It prevents 
engorgement in the alimentary tract, 
and the nerves in that region are not 
pressed upon unduly. But this treat- 
ment has one great drawback; it makes 
the bowels do most of the depurating 
for the entire system; consequently it 
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weakens them. Instead of dividing up 
the work of depuration, and making 
the skin, liver, lungs and kidneys, each 
do its share of eliminating impurities, 
it forces a single organ to do more than 
Nature intended. The bowels become 
a great depurating channel, and the 
other organs have relatively little to do. 
Not only so, the natural function of 
the bowels becomes impaired, and they 
cease to act without the artificial stim- 
ulus. In this way the syringe becomes 
a necessity, instead of being used only 
in emergencies—all of which is wrong. 
Any method of treatment that is 
founded in Nature, must tend to bal- 
ance vital action, not to unbalance it. 
The Ralston Club recommends full 
breathing, wholesome exercise, fresh 
air, and many other things that pro- 
mote life and health. Its teachings will 
do good. In this age of ceaseless ac- 
tivity and mental worry, he who can 
stay the tide, even for a moment, should 
be crowned as a public benefactor. Too 
little regard is had for those things 
which are essential to our well-being, 
both of body and mind. In the endless 
rush of everyday life, we do not take 
time to think; *we hasten through with 
the business of the hour, and the next 
day finds us just as hard at work. In 
the midst of our busy life, there is lit- 
tle opportunity for cool reflection; and 
in matters not essential to what we are 
doing, we too often let others think for 
us. Had we carefully looked into the 
causes of things, we might long since 
have discovered the fallacies in the or- 
thodox teachings of medicine. At this 
very time, one of the popular fads is to 
attempt to cure diseases by injecting a 
poison into the general circulation. No 
greater delusion has ever been prac- 
ticed; it sets aside reason, common 
sense, ignores hygiene, and gives us 
that which is worthless and injurious. 
It is high time we recognized the 
fact that every disease whatever its 
name, is caused by impurity in the sys- 
tem, and that the only way to get rid 
of it is to cleanse. The human body 
is so constructed that it will purify it- 
self, provided we co-operate with that 
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great physician, Nature. When we are 
sick, the symptoms present in the vital 
organism constitute the language of 


pathology. Nature speaks to us, if only . 


we would heed her voice. There is but 
one way to get well when health is lost, 
and that is, by aiding the system in its 
work of depuration. When the impuri- 
ties are removed from the blood, the 
vital structures cleansed from every 
form of filth, the organs will resume 
their normal conditions, perform their 
functions properly, and health will be 
restored. But if we burden the system 
with added impurity we cripple the 
remedial effort; the pathological symp- 
toms are then suppressed, and we may 
fancy that we are well. 

If medicines “cure” us of one dis- 
ease and we die of another (it may be 
months later), what have we gained? 
The induced disease is always worse 
than the first; the one is generally cur- 
able, the other not. The one would 
yield promptly to correct methods; the 
other may defy all methods, and every 
form of treatment. It is the height of 
folly to stifle the voice of Nature. It is 
the perfection of wisdom to know how 
to interpret her correctly. The ten- 
dency in the drug medical practice is 
to “doctor effects,’ not to remove 
causes; to find “remedies” for dis- 
eases, rather than to comply with the 
conditions of cure. The road to health 
is not through the laboratory, it is 
where Nature leads us; we must study 
her laws, and obey them. 


eee 


WHAT CAUSES THIRST? 


Thirst is simply a sensation by which 
a lack of fluids in the system is made 
known, and in a state of health it is a 
generally faithful indication of the 
wants of the body. Natural thirst, 
which must be distinguished from the 
thirst caused by stimulating foods and 
drinks or by fever, is first indicated by 
a particular dryness of the mouth and 
fauces, caused by a failure of the phar- 
yngeal membrane to secrete a due 
amount of liquids; but if fluids were to 
be introduced directly into the stomach 
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through a tube, and not by way of the 
fauces—as has been done in some un- 
usual cases—the immediate absorption 
thereof would instantly allay the sense 
of thirst, from which it has been sup- 
posed that the sensation of thirst is in 
the nerves of the stomach, and that the 
throat sensation is a kind of reflex ac- 
tion. However, this theory cannot be 
fully accepted, thirst being a sensation 
caused by the general want which can 
be supplied through the blood-vessels, 
the rectum, or the skin, as well as 
through the stomach or throat. The 
exhalations from the lungs and skin, 
and the kidney and other secretions are 
effected principally at the expense of 
water in the blood, which must be re- 
stored to its normal quantity, or intense 
general suffering follows. A sudden 
loss of blood or a rapid drain on the vas- 
cular system, as in cholera or diabetes, 
also causes the intense sensation of 
thirst. The thirst of fever, on the other 
hand, is not caused by lack of fluids in 
the system, but by the dryness of the 
throat, mouth, and skin caused by the 
unnaturally high temperature of the 
blood.—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


* 


THE NEW YORK PRISON ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


This well-known agency of reform 
in the lower strata of human weakness 
and error held recently an exhibition 
illustrating crime and vice—on many 
sides. At the request of Mr. W. F. 
Round, the corresponding secretary of 
the society, a series of casts and busts 
of notable criminals, both foreign and 
American, belonging to the catalogue 
of the Phrenological Institute, was 
loaned for the use of the exhibition. A 
letter of thanks received from Mr. 
Round states: “ From what we hear on 
every hand we are sure that the Exhi- 
bition has accomplished what was in- 
tended, namely, to call the public at- 
tention to the subject of prison matters 
generally,” and that the Institute’s 
part contributed not a little toward the 
interest of those who visited the Ex- 
hibition. The Institute was glad to af- 
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ford the students of the Class of ’97 the 
opportunity of visiting this Exhibition 
and of hearing its discussions. 





o— 


DO WE EAT TOO MUCH? 





Do we eat too much? In an inquiry 
into this subject published in “‘ Review of 
Reviews,” Dr. W. O. Atwater, professor 
of chemistry in the Wesleyan University, 
says we make a fourfold mistake in our 
food economy. 

1. We purchase needlessly expensive 
kinds of food. We use the costlier kinds 
of meat, fish, vegetables, and the like, 
when the less expensive ones are just as 
nutritious, and, when rightly cooked, are 
just as palatable. Many do this under the 
impression that there is some peculiar 
virtue in the dear food materials, and that 
economy in their diet is somewhat detri- 
mental to their dignity or their welfare. 
And, unfortunately, those who are most 
extravagant in this respect are often the 
ones who can least afford it. 

2. Our diet is apt to be one-sided. It 
often does not contain the different nutri- 
tive ingredients in the proper propor- 
tions. We consume relatively too much of 
the fuel ingredients of food—those which 
are burned in the body and yield heat and 
muscular power. Such are the fats of 
meat and butter, the starch which makes 
up the larger part of the nutritive mate- 
rial of flour, potatoes, and sugar, of which 
such enormous quantities are eaten in the 
United States. Conversely, we have rela- 
tively too little of the protein or flesh- 
forming substances, like the lean of meat 
and fish, and the gluten of wheat, which 
make muscle and sinew, and which are 
the basis of bood, bone, and brain. 

3. We use excessive quantities of food. 
This is true not only of the well-to-do, 
but of many people in moderate circum- 
stances also. Part of the excess which is 
bought is thrown away in the wastes of 
the kitchen and the table, so that the in- 
jury to health from overeating, great as 
it may be, is doubtless much less than if 
all of the food we huy were actually 
eaten. Probably the worst sufferers from 
this evil are the well-to-do people of sed- 
entary occupations—brain workers as dis- 
tinguished from hand workers. Not ev- 
erbody eats too much; indeed, there are 
some who do not eat enough for health- 
ful nourishment. But there are those, 
and their name is legion, with whom the 
eating habit is as vicious in its effect on 
health as the drinking habit, which is 
universally deplored. 

And finally, we are guilty of serious er- 
rors in our cooking. We waste a great 
deal of fuel in the preparation of our 
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food, and even then a great deal of the 
food is very badly cooked. A reform in 
the methods of cooking is one of the 
economic demands of our time. 


BLACK CLOTHING INJURIOUS TO 
THE HEALTH. 


BY M. ASHLEY, M.D. 


An eminent physician said recently to 
one of his patients, a woman of great 
wealth, that if she continued to wear 
black, he should refuse to treat her fur- 
ther. It was not, however, until a dis- 
cussion ensued that he found out how 
much he was asking. Not only were her 
gowns black, but her underwear through- 
out was of the same color. The doctor 
remarked that he had well considered 
the alternative he offered her, and that 
while it might seem an extreme measure, 
it was justified by her peculiarly nervous 
and neurotic state; and upon learning 
that she wore nothing but black upon her 
person, he became still more insistent. 
“The peculiarly nervous and neurotic 
state,” he continued, “I consider largely 
explained by this dress alone.” He sc- 
ceeded in effecting a change in his pa- 
tient’s dress throughout, insisting on all 
white underclothes, and as much use of 
white in the outer garments as was prac- 
ticable. 

There are hundreds of women similarly 
in ill health, and dressed as this lady 
was, who have no idea that anything 
except a question of taste is involved 
in the color of their garments. They 
would not expect a plant to flourish 
covered up from the rays of the sun by 
successive layers of black cloth; but they 
do not seem to know that light and sun- 
shine are equally necessary for their bod- 
ies. Especially do these agents act upon 
the nervous system, and with particular 
force in cases of sleeplessness, nervous 
headache, and general prostration. 

It may be impracticable always to gov- 
ern the outward dress with an eye single 
to this one consideration, but the under- 
clothing can and should be always white. 


_~————— 


THE BENEFITS OF BICYCLING. 





Dr. Sarah Hackett Stevenson, a well- 
known Chicago physician, thus expresses 
her views of bicycling in a late “ Times- 
Herald ”: 

“Nature is more beautiful in its phys- 
ical perfection than art could ever be, 
and cycling certainly tends toward phys- 
ical development. It is not injurious to 
any part of the anatomy, as it improves 
the general health. I have been consci- 
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entiously recommending bicycling for 
the last five years, although I realize that 
the popularity of the sport has greatly 
reduced doctors’ incomes. However, it is 
the best thing possible for weak women, 
and I may say that the lost beauty of so 
many delicate women may be recovered 
if they will ride, since this loss is largely 
caused by the softening of the muscles. 
Fresh air and good circulation are the 
best possible cosmetics. The judicious 
use of a wheel is extremely beneficial. 

“The painfully anxious facial expression 
is seen only among beginners, and is due 
to the uncertainty of amateurs. As soon 
as a rider becomes proficient, can gauge 
her muscular strength, and acquires per- 
fect confidence in her ability to balance 
herself and in her power of locomotion, 
this look passes away. It is not a new 
expression and not one generated by 
wheeling; the same look dominates the 
faces of persons learning anything that 
involves their bodily danger. Have you 
ever watched anyone learning to swim? 
You will see the exaggeration of the so- 
called ‘ bicycle face.’ 

“But the physical improvement of a 
rider depends considerably on the posi- 
tion used. Unless the position is correct, 
the effect of the exercise is apt to be 
harmful rather than salutary. This is a 
fact entirely overlooked by the majority 
of riding teachers. The seat should be 
placed directly over the pedals, and not 
far back. In this way the propelling will 
be accomplished partially by the weight 
of the body, and not, as is the case when 
the seat is set back, entirely by muscular 
effort. The handle-bars should be mod- 
erately low. Long rides on the city roads 
of course are hard on the eyes, which, 
unless properly protected, will soon be 
surrounded by tiny wrinkles due to con- 
stant blinking. Hats that shade the face 
should be worn; and if the eyes are 
weak, smoked glasses might be used. 
This road glare cannot, however, be ar- 
gued against cycling, as you are dazzled 
with the same reflection when walking 
or driving. My opinion on the 
subject of wheeling in general is that 
women look both younger and hand- 
somer since they have learned to ride.” 





RECIPES. 


Corn Omelet.—Three well-beaten eggs, 
one-half cupful of sweet cream, one cup- 
ful of corn cut from the cob, a little salt, 
and one tablespoonful of flour. Into a 
hot, thick-bottomed spider put plenty of 
good lard and butter; pour in the batter 
and bake; do not turn. 

Quaker Pudding.—Beat yolks of two 
eggs and two cupfuls of sugar together; 
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beat in one cupful of some variety of fruit 
or fruit jam. Soften two cupfuls of bread 
crumbs in one quart of milk, and stir into 
beaten eggs and jam. Bake slightly in a 
deep pudding dish. Cover the top with a 
layer of the jam or fruit, and with a me- 
ringue made of the whites of eggs and 
one cupful of sugar. Flavor with lemon. 
Brown lightly in 2 very slow oven. Serve 
with or without sauce. 


Probably many housekeepers have, like 
myself, had considerable trouble in re- 
moving layer cake from the pans. Some- 
times it will come out easily when first 
taken from the oven, but oftener it is dif- 
ficult to remove it without breaking it in 
pieces. I have learned to let the cake re- 
main in the pans until cold or nearly so, 
then set it on the hottest part of the range 
for a moment, run a knife quickly around 
the edge to loosen it, then under the cake, 
giving it a little upward shake, and it 
comes out beautifully. 


Chocolate Cake.—One cupful of white, 
not granulated, sugar; one egg, one-half 
cupful of cold water, one and one-quarter 
cupfuls of bread flour or one and one-half 
of pastry flour, one heaped teaspoonful 
of baking powder, one and one-half 
squares of chocolate, a piece of butter the 
size of an egg. The chocolate and butter 
are to be melted together and added last. 
Add flour and water alternately, a little 
ata time. Unless the butter is quite salt, 
add a little to the mixture. Many loaves 
of cake are tasteless from lack of salt. 
Frost with soft white frosting. This cake 
is better, as it is more moist, to stand well 
covered for two days before cutting. 


Eggless Cake.—One and one-third cup- 
fuls of coffee sugar, one-quarter cupful of 
butter, one-quarter cupful of lard, one 
cupful of sweet milk, two and one-half 
cupfuls of bread flour, two rounding tea- 
spoonfuls of baking powder, one full tea- 
spoonful of salt, one teaspoonful of cin- 
namon, three-fourths of a teaspoonful of 
allspice, one-quarter teaspoonful of cloves 
and a little nutmeg. Add to this mixture 
one or two cupfuls of stoned and finely 
chopped raisins, flouring them with the 
half cupful of flour. When adding the 
raisins, put in a tablespoonful or two 
more of flour. This, like the chocolate 
cake, is much nicer to stand for two or 
three days before cutting. Frosting: One 
cupful of granulated sugar, five table- 
spoonfuls of water; boil for about five 
minutes or until the last drop from a 
spoon will spin a little thread. Remove 
from the fire and continue pouring from 
the spoon back into the dish till it begins 
to thicken and grow white. Put it on 
the cake as soon as it can be spread eas- 
ily. Flavor with a few drops of lemon 
juice. 
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‘* The best mother is she who studies the peculiar character of each child and acts with well- 
instructed judgment upon the knowledge so obtained.” 


CHILDREN, NORMAL AND ABNORMAL. 


By Uncie Josepu. 


Fig. 405.—Neil Tasker represents to 
us a little fellow who is full of life, ac- 
tivity, and vim. He can hardly sit still 











ai as 3 
Figs. 405-406. NEIL TASKER, OF WYOMING, 
IOWA. NORMAL, HAPPY AND HEALTHY, 
Circumference of head, 2034 inches; from ear to ear over 


the top of the head, 1344 inches. Weight, 55 pounds, end 
age S}¢ years. 








long enough to eat his meals, he must 
be up and about all day long. He will 
learn whilst he runs, and, although he 
will be fond of reading and will pick 
up information readily, yet he will find 


it difficult to control his ardor, enthu- 
siasm, and force of character sufficiently 
to sit ona bench at school. He does not 
need to be forced to study, for during 
his growing period he will be laying an 
excellent foundation of vital stamina 
for future work. He will be likely to 
fulfil all the hopes of his parents in his 
manhood, although he may be some- 
what difficult to manage from now on 
until he is fourteen years of age. He 
is plucky and he will perform some dar- 
ing and courageous acts, through his 
sympathy largely but also owing to his 
small amount of fear and to his quick- 
ness of judgment in knowing what to 
do in times of emergency. 

He will manifest a practical intellect, 
and he will make a splendid physician, 
for he will know how to diagnose dis- 
ease correctly,and he will make so many 
friends that he will be universally liked 
in the town where he resides. Thus as 
a professional man he will have all the 
work that he wants. He will also make 
a good public speaker, for his language 
is remarkably large, and as it is joined 
to an active brain, he will have many 
things to talk about, and he will know 
how to make them interesting to others, 
and will put vitality into his speeches. 
He will exaggerate a little and draw 
somewhat on his imagination when he 
is relating an experience, and he will 
be inclined to mind his own affairs, and 
he will also be able to control and dis- 
cipline others. He will be firm and per- 
severing in securing his own wants and 
wishes, but he will be so genial in dis- 
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position that people will be glad to help 
him in his efforts, and he will win 
esteem by his generosity, his friendli- 
ness, and his general outspokenness. 
He will be one of Nature’s noblemen, 
and he is worth all the culture and 
training his parents and his teachers 
can give him. 

He is full of fun, and he is bound to 
make a lot of it for other people. Asa 
public man, in his speeches, he will in- 
troduce the humorous side of a subject 
and keep up the interest and attention 
of his hearers. 

He should have a thorough educa- 
tion, and he should be something more 
than a farmer in a country district, for 
he is a coming man in many respects. 





FIG. 406.—NEIL TASKER. 


His profile indicates a long life and a 
healthy constitution. He has a large 
development of the faculty of Vitative- 
ness. He has a powerful ear, which in- 
dicates good heart power, strong lungs, 
and general healthiness of constitution. 

He will be beloved wherever he is; 
and it is to be hoped that he will be 
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taught to direct his impulses, his sym- 
pathy, and his intensity and ardor of 
mind, in the right channels, and that 
he will be properly educated, physi- 
cally, morally, and intellectually. 

Fig. 407.—Jonathon Haildorson.— 
This little cherub is fairly proportioned, 
and has evidently inherited tenacity, 
which comes from his parental stock, 
his parents having been born in Ice- 
land. He will probably make a good 
record as regards tenacity and hold on 
life, although great care will have to be 
exercised in his development for the 
next few years. After he is five years 
old he will have a better hold on life, 
and he will be able to struggle with the 
diseases belonging to childhood, but up 
to that time he will have to be watched, 
guarded, and cared for like a piece of 
Dresden china. 

He must be taught to breathe 
through his nose and to keep his lips 
closed. 

In the picture before us he seems to 
be wondering about what his eyes are 
resting on, and this childish curiosity 
has parted his lips in wonderment. 

His head is quite large enough for his 
body, but his neck should be stronger 
to draw sufficient arterial blood from 
the heart to the brain. His head must 
be kept as cool as possible, and he 
should not be excited and urged to look 


at and to examine things prematurely. 


Some people are so anxious to have chil- 
dren see everything that is around them 
that they excite the intellect of the lit- 
tle folks too much, and then when they 
want to keep them quiet it is almost 
impossible to do so. 

This child will ask a great many 
questions. He is highly spiritual, and 
he will be enthusiastic in discovering 
the wonderful in Nature, and he will 
notice the difference in the tone of the 
voice of different people and in the 
manners and actions of children and of 
adults. He will be a great talker, and : 
it will be difficult to keep him quiet. 
His Cautiousness, however, will aid in 
making him careful in observing dan- 
ger and in providing for emergencies. 

As a man he will be a decided 
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thinker, philosopher,and organizer, and 
he will be one who will have individual 
views. He will touch humanity from 
several stand-points, but the intellectual 
force of his brain will take the lead; 
and hence a professional life will suit 
him better than a commercial, mer- 
cantile, or a mere trading or business 
pursuit. 





FIG. 407.—JONATHON HALLDORSON, OF HAL- 
SON, NORTH DAKOTA, A PRECIOUS TREAS- 


URE. 
Circumference of head, 19 inches. Measurement from 
ear to ear over the top of the head, 11 inches. Weight, 
1914 pounds, and age, 1 year. 


He is quite a little treasure, and a 
most interesting object of study and 
care. 

Figs. 408 and 409.—Gerome Good- 
hart——Here we have the photographs 
of a boy that are well worth the exam- 
ination and the study of students. The 
child is an exception to the general 
rule, and therefore he cannot be judged 
by the ordinary average. He is beyond 
all regular estimates, and he has more 
than his share of brain-power. 
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As he has reached the age of fourteen 
years we may reasonably hope that he 
will be able to mature his power and 
grow in constitutional vigor sufficiently 
to be able to express his mind in an in- 
dividual way. 

Fig. 408 represents the breadth of 
the head and the massiveness of the up- 
per side head which we cannot see in 
the profile. We recognize, therefore, 
the possibility of the immense meas- 


‘urement, given above, as the height of 


the head, but we imagine that it may be 
a little over-measured. Sir Walter 
Scott’s head measures only an inch 
higher than the measurements here 
given (eighteen inches), and the busts 
of Sir Walter indicate a higher head 
proportionately than the photographs 
represent this child to possess. The 
profile portrait indicates an inch and a 
half to two inches more length in his 
backward measurement compared with 
Fig. 406, and accounts for the immense 
power of the social brain that the lad 
must show with such a full occipital re- 
gion. We therefore ask our readers to 
compare Figs. 406 and 409 in the de- 
velopment forward of the ear and also 
backward to the occipital spine, and 
then they will see the large territory 
that the brain has for mental action. 

This boy should not be encouraged to 
study hard, but he should be allowed 
more than ordinary freedom in respect 
to out-door life. Were he on a farm or 
in a healthy locality where he could dig 
up the soil, plant seeds and attend to 
the animals in the barnyard, and were 
he encouraged to breathe deeply and 
in a systematic way, so as to inhale pure 
air, he would be able to vitalize his sys- 
tem, grow strong physically and sup- 
port his mental activity. 

His neck well sustains his head, and 
is not as delicate in outline as one might 
expect to find. His ear indicates 
healthiness and a wonderful degree of 
vitality for so much mental power. 

He will be able to think and to rea- 
son out problems in advance of his age, 
and he will probably be a mathemati- 
cian and an astronomer, and he will be 
interested in advanced thought, but he 
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is deficient in the perceptive intellect. 
He should be encouraged to make col- 
lections of flowers, leaves, and stamps, 








Figs. 408 AND 409. GEROME GOODIIART, AB- 
NORMAL, YET PROMISING. 


Circumference of head, 27 inches, Over Firmness, from 
ear to ear, 17 inches. From frontal bone to occipital spine, 
1844 inches, and at birth his head measured 19 inches, 
Weight, 87 pounds, color of hair, black ; complexion and 
eyes, dark, Age, 14 years, and of French nationality. 


so that he may learn about Nature and 
about the different countries where the 
stamps come from, and in that way he 
will be able to pick up a great deal of 
information without giving his time to 
hard study. He is rather deficient in 
the faculty of Weight, and he should be 
encouraged to balance himself, to walk 
easily and to do light gymnastic work 
so as to give his observing powers a 
chance to be cultivated. 

He appears to be exceedingly fond of 
animals, and he should have a pony to 
ride rather than a bicycle, for the pony 
would give him more vitality than he 
would be able to get from any machine 
made of iron, steel, and wood. 

He is a very sympathetic lad; he will 
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show great generosity of disposition in 
many ways, and he will divide his 
sweets, his fruit, and his playthings 
with those who are less. fortunate than 
himself. 

He is remarkably old for his age, and 
it would be interesting to know more 
abouf his parents and his ancestry in 
general. He has a matured mind, and 
he will be able to ask questions in ad- 
vance of his age, and puzzle older heads 
with the problems. He knows how to 
value property and the good things of 
life, for his Acquisitiveness appears to 
be quite strongly developed, and it is 
joined in activity to his Secretiveness, 
Destructiveness, and Cautiousness, but 
his benevolence and his liberality will 
be thoughtfully planned out through 
his Causality; and hence his charity 
will be well directed. 








FIG. 409.—GEROME GOODHART. 


We could say a great deal more about 
this lad, but space forbids it in the pres- 
ent sketch; we shall always be inter- 
ested to know how he progresses. 














MATTIE’S CHRISTMAS. 
By JENNIE M. WILLSON. 


Dainty lace curtains framed in the face 
of a lovely child, who stood peering out 
into the darkness. Her usually bright 
face was clouded, and the blue eyes had 
a troubled look. There was snow, every- 
where—under foot, overhead, and all 
around. It went flying into people’s faces 
and lodged in their garments. It remind- 
ed one of the traditional old woman pick- 
ing geese, for the feathery flakes were 
flying in every direction, hiding all the 
ugliness of the streets under a dainty 
covering and spreading a snowy sleet on 
the sidewalks. Then it made downy 
trimmings to the door-frames and win- 
dow-ledges, and finally pattered softly 
against the glass in the prettiest and 
most provoking way to the little girl 
standing at the window. 

It was a sudden storm following closely 
after a spell of warm, pleasant weather, 
although it was almost Christmas. 

With thoughts miles away, the little 
girl stood dreamily noting the passersby 
on the street—noting everything, from 
the old woman peddling fish to the poor, 
ragged boy with a hand-sled loaded with 
wet, soggy wood which he had fished out 
of the lake. 

As little Mattie, surrounded by com- 
fort and plenty, noted it all, she whis- 
pered: “God pity the poor this terrible 
night.” 

The poor old woman with her burden 
of fish to carry, and a heavier burden to 
carry in her heart, passed out of sight. 
Then followed a man closely muffled in 
his great, shaggy overcoat, his heart per- 
haps colder than the shivering form of 
the tiny child that jostled his footsteps 
as she was hurrying through the blinding 
storm, vainly striving to draw her thread- 
bare shawl closer around her shoulders. 

Weary working-women, tired business 
men—all were hurrying home through 
the blinding storm, glad that the day’s 
work was over. Presently a man came 
along with his whiskers so full of snow 
Mattie thought he must be Kriss Kringle 
himself. When he came in the light of 
the lamp she saw he was leading a little 
girl about her own size. She saw him 
stoop and speak to her, and saw her mer- 
ry, happy face as she looked up to him, 
and she was sure it was her loving father, 
and it brought sadness to her heart, for 
she had all day been thinking of her own 
dear fatner out on the lake in that ter- 
rible storm. The sight of the little girl 
and her father made her draw the curtain 
and sigh as she turned from the window. 
Throwing herself on the sofa, she buried 
her face in her hands and wept bitterly. 
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Out on the lake the storm was fiercer 
than on the land, and a cold, cutting wind 
was blowing. The cold waters of the lake 
heaved mercilessly as a disabled schooner 
drifted helplessly about,-filling the hearts 
of all on board with a terrible fear. Ev- 
ery hour the cold became more intense, 
and the ice was getting closer and thick- 
er near shore. The crew were freezing 
almost in sight of their own homes. 

What feelings must have filled their 
hearts during the long hours of that lone- 
ly night-watch! . What a night it was to 
cling to the rigging as the schooner, half 
sunk, became wedged in the ice, those 
stilled voices can never tell! 

With the light of morning the snow had 
ceased to fall, and the helpless schooner, 
with the men clinging to the rigging, 
could be seen from the shore. As soon 
as it could be got under way, a tug went 
cutting its way slowly through the ice. 
Although’it was intensely cold, a’ crowd 
soon gathered on the shore, waiting in 
breathless anxiety for the brave rescuers 
to reach the schooner. 

No answering shout was heard to the 
cheerful hallo of the men on the tug. 
Everything about the schooner was still 
and motionless. The crowd on the shore 
stood awestruck, and a strange fear be- 
gan to take possession of their hearts. 
What an age it seemed till the tug came 
steaming slowly back. Then the crowd 
hastened toward it, and as suddenly fell 
back, while the awful words passed one 
to another: 

“It’s the Sea Gull, and every man on 
board stark dead, frozen to the rigging.” 

The schooner was only a charnel house, 
and the anxious friends had been expend- 
ing their sympathy upon creatures who 
had been for hours beyond it. 

Among the crowd waiting on the beach 
was little Mattie. Tears of anxiety and 
sorrow had coursed down her cheeks un- 
til the return of the tug, and when moth- 
ers and wives wept in the agony of their 
grief, she turned, and, taking her moth- 
er’s hand, started for her home like one 
in a dream, uttering no cry, shedding no 
tears. 

On arriving home, she threw herself in- 
to a chair before the grate and sat like 
one dazed. Finally, as the loss of her fa- 
ther came the more to be realized, great 
sobs burst forth, breaking the solemn 
stillness of that lonely and afflicted home. 
The mother, trying to control her own 
grief, sought to comfort her child, but 
she only wailed; Oh, mamma, it is Christ- 
mas eve, and papa said he would surely 
come back to spend Christmas with us, 
and now he can never, never come! Oh, 
how can we live without papa!” Then 
the tears flowed afresh and the mother, 
encircling her in her arms, pressed a kiss 
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on the tear-stained cheek, telling her of 
the loving Father who would still watch 
over and comfort them in their loneliness. 
Unmindful of the passing hours they sat, 
talking of the loved and lost, when they 
were awakened to a realizing sense of 
the lateness of the hour by the loud toot, 
toot of the night train. 

Mrs. Lane arose and commenced put- 
ting things in order, as‘ was her custom 
before retiring. Just then the street door 
was heard to open, footsteps traversed the 
hall, the sitting-room door opened, and 
Mr. Lane stood before them. With a glad 
ery Mattie sprang into his arms, while 
Mrs. Lane sank into a chair weeping tears 
of joy. This caused the husband and fa- 
ther much surprise, as he had just come 
in on the train and had not heard of the 
terrible fate of the crew of the Sea Gull. 
Being detained by business in a distant 
city, he concluded to return by rail, so 
the schooner sailed without him, and he 
was thus providentially spared to his fam- 
ily. As he heard the conclusion of the 
sad story, he folded wife and child in a 
loving embrace, then reverently said: 
“Let us return thanks.” Together they 
knelt in prayer, thanking the kind Father 
for his watchful care over them, and for 
sparing their little circle unbroken while 
others were so sadly mourning the ter- 
rible fate of their loved ones. They 
prayed that the afflicted ones might be 
comforted and that He would be a Father 
to the fatherless and the widow’s God. 

Early next morning Mattie was awak- 
ened by the merry chimes of the Christ- 
mas bells, once more, telling of the birth 
of the Christ-child. Remembering that 
her father was home again and was truly 
to spend Christmas with them, she dressed 
and went downstairs, wishing her par- 
ents a merry Christmas as she entered the 
breakfast-room. Happy as she had been 
made by the return of her father, and by 
the many beautiful Christmas gifts she 
received, she could not forget her little 
mates, who she knew were deprived of 
their fathers by the sad fate of the Sea 
Gull. From one saddened home to an- 
other she went, cheering with her pres- 
ence.and by her kind words many a lone- 
ly heart. 

Finally, to close the day, she persuaded 
her father to go for a drive, and one after 
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another of the orphaned children were 
taken in, till the sleigh was filled. And 
what a pleasant ride they had, and on 
Mattie’s return home she declared that it 
was “the bestest Christmas” she ever 
had. She was early learning the lesson, 
that the surest way to be happy is by 
making others happy. 


“THE NIGHT BEFORE CHRISTMAS.” 


The author of the famous poem that 
recounts in such graphic language “ The 
Visit of St. Nicholas” was born in the 
city of New York, July 15, 1779. His boy- 
hood was passed at the country seat of 
his father, called Chelsea, then far re- 
mote from the city, but now a very thick- 
ly settled portion of it, and embracing 
a large tract in the vicinity of Ninth Av- 
enue and Twenty-third Street. 

In the intervals between the time de- 
voted to more serious studies, his princi- 
pal amusement was writing short poems 
for the amusement of his children, and 
among them was “ The Visit of St. Nich- 
olas,” which was written for them as a 
Christmas gift about 1840. The idea, he 
states, was derived from an ancient leg- 
end, which was related to him by an old 
Dutchman who lived near his father’s 
home, and told him the story when a boy. 

In those day every young lady was sup- 
posed to have an “album,” and a relative 
who was visiting the family quickly 
transferred the verses to hers. They were 
first published, much to the surprise of 
the author, in a newspaper printed in 
Troy. They attracted immediate atten- 
tion, and were copied and recopied in 
newspapers and periodicals all over the 
country. An illustrated edition, in book 
form, was published about 1850, and since 
then school readers have made them fa- 
miliar to generation after generation of 
children. They have been translated inte 
foreign languages, and a learned editor 
informed us of his delight and surprise 
when travelling in Germany to hear them 
recited by a little girl in her own native 
tongue. 


(From Harper’s Round Table.) 
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THE AMATEUR PHRENOLOGICAL CLUB. 


(ITS SAYINGS AND DOINGS.) 


By Exste Casseti Siri. 


It so happened that the husband of 
our hostess was the editor of a local 
newspaper. [arly in the evening we 
were somewhat startled by a slow, 
bumping noise on the piazza, accom- 
panied by the sound of subdued voices 
and heavy steps. “It’s Hal,” said Mrs. 
, reassuringly; “ but who can be 
with him, and what are they doing? ” 

The hall-door opened, and closed 
presently with a heavy slam. We heard 
the words, “ Remain here a moment,” 
and the velvet portiéres parted to ad- 
mit Mr. C , rosy with cold, smiling 
and bowing genially. In an elegant and 
flowery little speech he referred to his 
deep interest in our studies; of the 
pleasure and value of the delineation of 
his character which we had given him 
some time previous at his own request, 
and then, in a lower tone, explained 
that he had brought a friend home with 
him whom he had urged to throw aside 
all diffidence and natural modesty, that 
we might be benefited by a study of his 
splendid organization, and requested 
that in return we favor him and his 
friend by a careful examination. Of 
course we murmured a cordial assent, at 
which Mr. C promptly dropped the 
curtains, almost momentarily to reap- 
pear, drawing after him a child’s ex- 
press-cart, upon which, crowned with 
Mr. C——’s silk hat, rested an enor- 
mous yellow pumpkin. 

The surprise was irresistibly funny, 
and Mr. C , perched on a broad 
chair-arm, enjoyed a hearty laugh with 
us; but when our merriment had sub- 
sided, he said, “ Seriously, ladies, I am 
waiting to hear your delineation of this 
excellent gentleman’s phrenological 
development.” 

“ But pumpkin-heads have no phren- 
ological development, Hal,” his wife re- 
sponded, in laughing reproof. 

“Don’t they though? But they have 




















differential characters, for while all 
pumpkin-vines look much alike, all 
pumpkin-heads do not; and I want you 
to tell me all you can about this fellow. 
A subscriber who was in arrears on his 
paper brought it in, you know, and of 
course I’l] have to say something nice 
about it in to-morrow’s editorial.” 

“Mr. C is right,” said our lead- 
er, “and we must not fail to improve 
the opportunity he has so interestingly 
offered. It is true that this pumpkin 
has a distinct character quite different 
from its class. Miss L , What point 
do you generally consider first in exam- 
ining a subject? ” 

“ T consider the temperaments a good 
foundation for a delineation of char- 
acter, but I confess I don’t see how to 
make that application in the case be- 
fore us,” said Miss L , slowly. 

Another ventured to reply: “I 
should judge, from its unusual size and 
plumpness, that it possesses an abun- 
dance of vital power; yet as the parent 
vine must have been of sturdy stock, it 
might be said to also possess a good de- 
gree of motive temperament which has 
given it its growing propensity. The 
mental temperament has, of course, no 
place in this lower order of life.” 

“That is satisfactory. Mrs. B . 
what is your opinion of its organic qual- 
itv? 9? 

“T cannot judge, I fear, from actual 
contact; but reason suggests that, qwing 
to its enormous growth, which was 
necessarily rapid, its organic quality 
must be coarse, perhaps even to gross- 
ness.” 

Our leader’s face shadowed slightly, 
and she turned to another, making a 
similar query. “If I speak my mind,” 
was the reply, “ I must differ from what 
has just been said. The pumpkin is 
rich in color and very heavyy—much too 
heavy for me to lift—which implies that 
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its tissue is firm and solid. The surface, 
also, is smooth and polished, suggestive, 
I think, of a superior quality.” 

“TJ think we will have to leave the 
decision of this point to you, Mr. C : 
as there seems to be so much difference 
of opinion.” 

“J can venture no logical conclusion, 
of course,” replied Mr. C » “but a 
little practical data may bear some 
weight in a decision. This pumpkin is 
not an abnormal development of the 
common species, but has been produced 
by careful propagation and culture. 
The donor declares its quality and rich- 
ness to be par excellence, but some al- 
lowance must be made for the produc- 
er’s opinion, no doubt.” 

“This object lesson has been of 
much interest and value to me,” said 
Mrs. A , gravely, glancing at her 
watch. “ What a pity that while man 
studies continually to improve the con- 
dition of his land, his stock, and even 
his produce, and is rewarded therefrom 
by such wonderful developments, he 
fails entirely to apply the same law to 
himself in the procreation of his own 
kind. Instead of this, his children are 
given about the same chances as the 
weeds in the wheat, so far as their phys- 
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ical culture and improvement is con- 
cerned.” 

“ As this pumpkin, by care and prac- 
tical forethought, has outvied the best 
in size, while lacking nothing in qual- 
ity, even so man, the noblest work of 
God, could, in a few short generations, 
become a superior being to his present 
state of unfoldment, simply by develop- 
ing understandingly, according to nat- 
ural laws, the divine principle within 
him. And this can only be done by 
exercising our physical possibilities to 
the degree that a better mental ex- 
pression may unfold. 

“ We should also have a sense of deep 
responsibility, that we so regulate our 
own environments and so improve our 
physical conditions that our children 
may have the very best possible founda- 
tion for the development of body and 
soul. Through us first, and our chil- 
dren after us, can only come the regen- 
eration of the human race. 

“© may the earth’s people soon 
awake to the terrible realities of the 
present, and with renewed zeal and de- 
termination prepare the way for a more 
glorious future and a grand new time! ” 

“ Amen, I say!” heartily responded 
Mr. C . 





(To be continued.) 


—— « —-- 


OPENING EXERCISES OF AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY. 


TUESDAY, SEPTEEBER 7, 1897, 


27 EAST TWENTY-FIRST STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


{Continued from p. 238.] 


Dr. King. 

Friends: I did not expect to make a 
speech this afternoon, and I do not in- 
tend to do it, but I always feel like call- 
ing a phrenologist a friend. 

I have been thinking since I came in 
here this afternoon of my position a year 
ago. I came in then and occupied a seat 
as the students are doing to-day, and I 
knew practically very little about Phre- 
nology. I had been told that this idea 
of bumpology, and feeling of the head 
and reading the character, was very ri- 
diculous, and that it was on the same 
principle of feeling the roof of a house 
and describing the furniture inside, and 
that argument looked very reasonable to 
me then, but that is all knocked out now. 
A year ago I knew very little about Phre- 


nology, and I do not know very much 
about it to-day, but I feel in respect to it 
very much as a certain old lady did about 
her religion. Her minister came to com- 
fort her, as she was in great trouble and 
distress, and she told him that she had 
lost her religion and had very little left, 
and he said to her: “ Well, what will you 
take for what you have?” and she said: 
“Well, sir, I will not sell it,” and that 
is a great deal the way it is with me; I 
would not sell what I know of Phrenol- 
ogy, for it has been of great advantage 
to me during the past year. I am nota 
practical phrenologist—that is, I am not 
in the lecture field—but I am a business 
man, and I use Phrenology every day. 
It is wonderful the way I size up people; 
perhaps you have noticed how sharply I 
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have been looking around, and wherever 
I go, in the cars, on the street, and else- 
where, I am always studying people. 

I was at Chautauqua Lake a few weeks 
ago, and probably a thousand school 
teachers summer there, so that it is a 
good place to study character. My spe- 
cialty is the eye, and I was called upon 
to speak, and incidentally made some re- 
marks about the different conditions of 
the head in children, and said that if par- 
ents understood the bent of their chil- 
dren by the shape of the head, they would 
know how to direct their education, and 
a great many mistakes could be avoided; 
and after the lecture, several came to me, 
mothers particularly, and said: ‘ What 
shall I do with this boy? I have great 
trouble with him.” And I gave some 
pretty good suggestions. By the aid of 
Phrenology I can pick out a business 
head, or one that is adapted to profes- 
sional life; I could go through this au- 
dience and pick out the business heads. 
I want to say right here that I have al- 
ways been very successful in the points 
I have made in regard to my examina- 
tions. 

At the hotel at Chautauqua there were 
a couple of young ladies who had to look 
out for themselves, their mother having 
died, and on these two young ladies de- 
volved the care of the estate. I became 
acquainted with them by meeting them 
in the parlor every evening, and inciden- 
tally the subject of Phrenology would 
come up (you will find that it continually 
crops up), and finally these ladies came 
to me for advice in regard to which one 
should be the business manager of the es- 
tate. It was rather a delicate position to 
be placed in, but I could very readily de- 
cide the question with the aid of Phre- 
nology, and so I said: “ You place me in 
a very delicate position by asking such 
a question, but if you are willing, I am; 
this lady will make the best business 
manager.” She then said: ‘“ Well, I am 
now the business manager, but I did not 
know whether I was the right one.” 

That little incident only shows what 
can be done with Phrenology; and I want 
to say to the young men and the young 
women of the Class of ’97 that you have 
a great treat in store for you. I was here 
for two months last fall, and I have not 
gotten enough yet, and am going to come 
just as often as I can. Before the term 
closes I want to become acquainted with 
all the students of this Class of ’97, and I 
repeat that you have a rich treat in store 
for you. 

Miss Fowler said something about ham- 
mering something into you, and T will 
tell you that these professors know how 
to drive nails; Miss Fowler can do it to 
perfection. I congratulate the Class of 
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’97, and I know you will all be delighted 
with what you get. I am more than 
pleased with what I received last year, 
and I confess I came here with a great 
deal of prejudice, because I did not then 
take much stock in Phrenology, but the 
more we know about it the better we 
love it. 

I thank you all for your attention, and 
trust I may have the pleasure of seeing 
you all again. (Applause.) 

Mr. Wm. H. Vanderbilt. 

Friends: It is indeed a surprise to be 
called upon to make any remarks. I 
suppose I was about thirteen or fourteen 
years old when I became interested in 
Phrenology and since that time I have 
paid more or less attention to it, and have 
been a subscriber to the JouRNAL. I am 
in active business, and it has not been 
possible for me to take the course, al- 
though it has always been my ambition 
to do so. A daughter of mine graduated 
in ’94, and I am always glad to do what 
I can to help it along, and I look forward 
to the time when it will be far better 
understood than it is now. I feel, with 
Dr. Drayton, that the classes ought to 
multiply with the years; and instead of 
being twenty, or forty, there ought to be 
a thousand. The last speaker talked 
about being at Chautauqua. I remember 
being there myself and thinking that it 
would be a good field to work in, for, as I 
look at it, it is useful to every teacher, ev- 
ery physician, lawyer, and to every busi- 
ness man. It is certainly worth what it 
costs a hundred times over. The Class of 
’97 will have some advantages over the 
other classes; you will have Miss Fowler 
with you, and I think she knows it all; 
she certainly has had every advantage 
from childhood up. Mr. Sizer we look 
upon as the father of Phrenology, and he 
will never have credit enough in his life- 
time for the good work he has done. He 
is past eighty-five years of age, and every 
word of his you can afford to put down, 
remember, and treasure. 

I am much pleased to meet you, and 
hope I may have the pleasure of meeting 
you all again. (Applause.) 

Mr. Sizer. 

I have a peculiar pleasure in introduc- 
ing-to you the Rev. Antoinette B. Black- 
well. I remember, I will not say how 
many years ago, a handsome young girl, 
bashful but hopeful, and almost alone in 
this country, who determined to become 
a preacher of the Gospel.: It was a nov- 
elty then, and people crowded to hear 
her; she is with us to-day. The Rev. An- 
toinette Blackwell. 

Rev. Antoinette B. Blackwell. 

It is a most unexpected pleasure to be 
invited to speak here this afternoon. I 
came simply to listen, and had no expec- 
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tation of saying anything; and there is 
a great difference between knowing and 
loving phrenologists and knowing and 
loving Phrenology. Phrenologists I have 
known a long time, and Phrenology I 
have a high respect for, but I know very 
little about it, and so I cannot attempt 
to speak on that subject to-day. I will 
say, however, that each of our works 
must come directly from the brain, so 
that it seems to me that perhaps the first 
thing to do is to study the relation of 
his individuality—this living ‘“ me ”—in 
its connection with the brain, and that, 
as I understand it, is the work to be 
taught here during the coming sessions. 
The brain works through the hands and 
feet, and through every part of the body, 
and it is important that a man should 
know how to use his brain to the very 
best advantage in the work of life. 

I am glad to see so many young men 
here to-day, ready to take up the work 
of life earnestly; and really, what a 
beautiful thing it is to live, and to go on, 
year after year, helping each other, and 
gaining strength, energy, knowledge, and 
happiness; and what you learn here will 
enable you to do the work you are called 
upon to do in the very best way. 

> Rev. Dr. Buchtel, of New Jersey, 
said: 

Mr. Chairman and Friends: I had no 
expectation of being called upon to say 
anything this afternoon, but I have for 
some time been accustomed to being 
ealled on in this way, and therefore it is 
no new experience for me. 

I want to say that I have been very 
much interested in everything that has 
been said here this afternoon; and, in 
fact, all my life I have tried to keep my- 
self in the attitude of an animated inter- 
rogation point, for in that way I am al- 
ways learning something new; and there 
is no better way of getting ahead in the 
world than always to keep ourselves 
ready to learn something from everybody 
with whom we come in contact. 

I remember a young city editor once 
came to my house in the greatest excite- 
ment and said, “I have just had an 
hour’s interview with Mr. Howells, the 
editor of the ‘Atlantic Monthly!’” 
“Well,” I asked, “ what did you learn 
from him?” 

He hesitated a little before answering, 
and then he said: “ Since I come to think 
of it, I believe I talked during the entire 
hour! ” (Laughter.) 

That is to say, Mr. Howells is a man 
who possesses the art of asking other 
people questions, and so, when the hour’s 
interview was ended, Mr. Howells had a 
new character for one of his novels, and 
had learned something during the hour, 
while the young man had missed his op- 
portunity. 
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Dr. Buckley, the editor of the “ Chris- 
tian Advocate,” who lectured fifty-two 
times at Chautauqua this year, is another 
man who is always trying to learn some- 
thing from others, and a short time ago, 
when I had the pleasure of meeting him, 
I noticed he began firing questions at me, 
and I saw that he did not propose to talk 
until I had answered his questions. 
Therefore, when I came to the end of an 
answer, I did not give him a chance to 
ask another one, but I chimed right in 
with a question of my own, and when he 
finished his answer, he was ready with 
another question, and so we kept up the 
interchange all the time we were to- 
gether. (Laughter.) 

He once sat at my table for dinner, 
just after his return from Denver, where 
we had resided for years, and ‘where I 
built the great Trinity Church, and so he 
turned to my wife to get a woman’s opin- 
ion of Denver, and said: ‘ Mrs. Buchtel, 
I wish you would tell me what you think 
about Denver.” 

My wife answered and said: 

“ Denver is full of John Richlings.” 

Now, an ordinary man would have said, 
“Yes, I suppose so,” and let the matter 
drop; but a wise man would not have 
done so, and Dr. Buckley being a wise 
man, he said: “I do not happen to be 
acquainted with that character; will 
you tell me about John Richling? ” 

So my wife went to work and told all 
about John Richling, who is the princi- . 
pal character in a very interesting novel 
written by George W. Cable, and the re- 
sult is that now Dr. Buckley can talk 
about John Richling as if he had read 
Cable’s novel. 

Therefore, my advice to you to-day is 
to keep yourselves in the attitude of an 
animated interrogation point, and gather 
all the information you possibly can from 
anyone and everyone with whom you are 
brought in contact. 

I am very much obliged for the privi- 
lege of saying a few words to-day, and I 
will say to the students that in order to 
learn from a teacher you must submit 
your intellectual and your critical facul- 
ties to the authority of the teacher, and 
keep yourselves in a state of perpetual in- 
quiry. 

I also want to pay tribute to the sci- 
ence of medicine and surgery as repre- 
sented here by distinguished teachers. I 
have great respect and reverence for that 
great profession. My father was a mem- 
ber of the American Medical Association, 
and my brother is president of a medical 
college, and I came very near being a 
physician myself. I once attended a san- 
itary convention where the business of 
the convention was to determine how to 
make good health catching, and how to 
make it impossible for a doctor to make 
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a living, and my observation was that ab- 
solutely all the brains in the convention 
were represented by the medical profes- 
sion. 

- This wonderful profession has made 
marvellous strides during the last thirty, 
forty, and fifty years, so that miracles are 
wrought every day, and the men who are 
devoting themselves to it are accomplish- 


- Ho 
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ing things which not long ago were 
deemed impossible. 

When I was a young man I commenced 
to read the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, and 
I have read it for many years, and it 
gives me great pleasure to meet to-day 
some of its great teachers. 

I thank you for your attention. (Ap- 
plause.) 


THE PHYSICAL BASIS OF MENTAL SCIENCE * 
By T. A. Brann, M.D. 


Science deals with phenomena. It is 
discovered by observation. It is the sumof 
the facts in any department of the physi- 
eal universe. Astronomy is a science, 
chemistry is a science, geology is a sci- 
ence. 

But the so-called mental science of 
Berkeley, Hobbes, Descartes, and Hegel, 
as well as nearly all that is christened 
mental science by modern writers, is 
mere metaphysical speculation, and not 
science at all. It is not philosophy, for 
all philosophy rests upon scientific facts, 
physical facts; whereas those writers 
nearly all ignore physical facts, and many 
of them deny the existence of physical 
facts. 

Dr. Gali discovered a physical, hence sci- 


entific basis for mental philosophy. This 
science took the name phrenology. The 


primary proposition is that man is an in- 
tellectual or spiritual being, endowed 
with various mental and moral faculties 
which, although they may exist indepen- 
dently of a physical organization, they 
cannot manifest their existence nor dis- 
play their powers except through physi- 
cal organs. 

The second proposition of phrenology 
is that the brain of a man, and also of 
a brute, is the organ of his mind, and 
that mental manifestations are strong or 
weak as the brain is large or small, fine 
or coarse, healthy or unhealthy. 

The third proposition is that the brain 
is a compound organ, and that each fac- 
ulty of the mind acts through its own 
brain centre. That the faculties of obser- 
vation act through the organs, or centres, 
immediately above the eyes; the facul- 
ties of memory act through a range of 
organs in the centre of the forehead; the 
faculties of reason act through brain cen- 


* Dr. Bland delivered this lecture before the Ladies’ 
Physiological Institute of Boston, at a meeting held in 
Wesleyan Hall, and it was highly appreciated by that 
veteran organization, which celebrated its forty-ninth 
anniversary on the 26th of May, 1897. 


tres in the upper part of the forehead; 
the moral faculties through the brain 
centres of the top-head; the passions 
through the back-head, ete. 

A very little observation will convince 
any sensible person that these proposi- 
tions are all true, and if so, then we have 
in phrenology a physical basis for mental 
and moral philosophy. Without phrenol- 
ogy we have no such basis, hence no men- 
tal science or philosophy. 

Speculation is possible without facts 
save of the imagination, but philosophy 
must have a basis of real facts. Man is 
an animal. He has in his constitution 
every mental faculty and physical organ 
of the brute. But he is more than an ani- 
mal. He has moral faculties and organs, 
which the brute has not. Man is con- 
scious of his own consciousness; the 
brute is not. Man is capable, through this 
consciousness, of becoming acquainted 
with himself and with his environment, 
and of improving his condition. The 
brute is not. Man has moral conscious- 
ness, through which he can recognize 
the principles of justice and the senti- 
ment of love; and through the exercise 
of these attributes, control his brute pro- 
pensities, and live the life of a man and 
not of a brute. 

Progress of the individual, as of the 
race, is impossible to proceed, save as the 
organs of the brain which lie in front of 
the ears increase in size and activity, and 
those back of the ears grow smaller and 
less active. Progress in science and art 
keeps pace with the growth of the or- 
gans of observation, memory, and reason. 
Progress in moral philosophy depends 
upon the growth and activity of the or- 
gans of benevolence, veneration, consci- 
entiousness, and spirituality. 

Plato defined a philosopher to be a man 
whose animal instincts and intellectual 
powers are controlled and guided by his 
moral sentiments, and he held that none 
but philosophers should be chosen to 
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make or execute the laws of the State. 
Would that the people of America had 
the sense and virtue to be governed by 
Plato’s excellent rule in the selection of 
all public officials. If they did have it, 
justice would rule, liberty become a fact, 
and millionaires, tramps, and paupers 
would very soon cease to exist. 

Progress in government, in religion, in 
sociclogy, in everything that is related 
to human happiness and well being, can 
go forward just as fast as the brains of 
the people pile up in front and on top, 
and away from the back of their heads; 
just as fast as the organs of moral con- 
sciousness increase in size and activity, 
and the organs of animal passion and pro- 
pensity lose their power over the intel- 
lectual faculties of the race, it can pro- 
ceed no faster. 

In conclusion the speaker said: “ Phre- 
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nology is the only science by which you 
can measure yourselves, analyze your 
characters and capabilities, determine 
just what amount of brain power you 
possess, what your special talents are, 
and what business in life you are best 
adapted to. It is the science of success, 
hence all should study it, and be guided 
by it in choosing occupations, forming 
business associations and in selecting 
matrimonial mates. When, if ever, this 
greatest of sciences and grandest of phi- 
losophies becomes the guide in all the 
affairs of life to everyone, success will be 
the rule, failure the exception; virtuous 
conduct the rule, vice and crime rare ex- 
ceptions; happy marriages the rule, and 
divorces few and far between. The study 
of phrenology, and obedience to its prin- 
ciples by the people at large would do 
much toward bringing in the millenium.” 


IS LEFT-HANDEDNESS A SIGN OF MENTAL INFERIORITY ? 


The right hand plays so important a 
part in the performance of our daily 
duties that it has come to be regarded as 
the symbo] of power, and of all that is 
just and proper. The left hand appears 
weak and helpless in comparison, and we 
have gradually associated with it ideas of 
blame, wrong-doing, contempt, and infe- 
riority. 

It is a general rule to assume that work 
done with the left hand is inferior, but it 
is one of those rules to which there are 
many exceptions. In every sphere of ac- 
tivity we meet men who are left-handed, 
and we cannot say that they do their 
work less well than their right-handed 
neighbors. 

Skilful mechanics, clever musicians, 
and artists are to be found in the ranks of 
the left-handed; even the celebrated Leo- 
nardo da Vinci is said to have been among 
the number. 

But, in spite of such notable exceptions, 
the use of the left hand is considered by 
many anthropologists to be an indication 
of defective mental powers. They en- 
deavor to prove this by comparing various 
races. 

In highly - civilized countries _left- 
handed people are scarce, whereas among 
the less cultivated races—-the Annamites, 
for instance—they are frequently met. 
The negroes of Africa use both hands in- 
discriminately, judging by the fact that 
the hands are equal in size. It is further 
asserted that there are numerous ex- 
amples of left-handed people among idiots 
and epileptics. 


Again the action of human beings at 
various ages furnishes further proof, they 
say. Delaunay pointed out that very 
young children show a marked tendency 
to use the left hand; later on, if left 
alone, they used both hands equally. 

Whether they would become right- 
handed unconsciously there is no evidence 
to show; we usually teach them to use the 
right hand, and scold them for doing 
otherwise. He further stated that in old 
age man becomes almost ambidextrous; 
the “second childhood ” brings with it a 
tendency toward left-handedness. 

If we accept this theory, it would never- 
theless be unjust—in fact, impossible—to 
say that our fellow-workers who use the 


left hand are mentally inferior. How do 
we account for such exceptions? 
There are several explanations. An in- 


jury to the right hand during childhood 
will bring about left-handedness if the ef- 
fects of the injury last any considerable 
time. Imitation is responsible for it; 
children are fond of imitating, and if they 
are brought up with people who work 
with the left hand, they copy those people 
quite naturally. Most parents have had 
experience of this in connection with the 
use of the knife and fork when their 
children sit opposite to them at the table. 

It is becoming customary in many fam- 
ilies to teach children to use both hands. 
This is an excellent plan, but it should be 
done cautiously, and should not be com- 
menced too early. 
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SCIENCE NOTES. 


“With a view to rendering his opera- 
tions really aseptic,” says the Berlin cor- 
respondent of The Lancet, “ Professor 
Mikulicz, of Breslau, has taken to oper- 
ating in gloves, and has published an ac- 
count of the favorable results obtained 
after three months’ experience. He uses 
fine thread gloves, which are made asep- 
tic in steam in the same way as surgical 
bandages. Of course the hands are 
washed and disinfected in the usual man- 
ner before the gloves are put on. The 
gloves have to be changed several times 
during long operations; they are worn 
by the assistants as well. Professor Mi- 
kulicz declares that none of the manipu- 
lations are rendered awkward or difficult 
by the gloves, and that, on the contrary, 
it is easier to take and keep hold of tis- 
sues in gloves than with the bare hand. 
He further recommends the use of a res- 
pirator of sterilized muslin, in order to 
avoid danger from mouth bacteria.” 


Professor Roentgen stated at the close 
of a recent lecture, according to The Lan- 
cet: “My researches have confirmed G. 
Brandes’s observation that X-rays can 
in certain circumstances produce a sen- 
sation of light in the retina.” He records 
the following experiment: If a vertical 
slit (a few tenths of a millimetre wide 
only) in a metal plate be held as close as 
possible to the eye—open or closed—and 
the head, covered with a black cloth, be 
brought near to the discharging appara- 
tus, a feeble bar of light, varying in in- 
tensity, will be observed, which, accord- 
ing to the situation which the slit occu- 
pies before the eye, has a different shape 
—straight, crooked, or circular. By slow- 
ly moving the slit in a horizontal direc- 
tion, these shapes can be made to pass 
one into the other. An explanation of 
this phenomena is found when one re- 
flects that the eyeball is traversed by a 
lamellar bundle of X-rays, and if one as- 
sumes that the X-rays are able to excite 
fluorescence in the retina.” 


“The origin of the words ‘ starboard’ 
and ‘larboard,’ as used in the nautical 
vocabulary,” says Cassier’s Magazine, 
“has been attributed to the Italian words 
questa borda, meaning ‘this side,’ and 
quella borda, ‘that side.’ Abbreviated, 
these two phrases appear as sta borda and 
la borda, and by corruption of languages 
were soon rendered ‘ starboard’ and ‘ lar- 
board’ by British sailors. These two 
words sound so much alike that frequent 
errors and accidents occurred, and years 
ago, therefore, the use of ‘ larboard ’ was 
discontinued, and ‘port’ was_ substi- 
tuted.” 
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It seems that gloves and stockings can 
now be manufactured of paper, and that 
they are found to be superior in many 
ways to much of the wool, cotton, or silk 
stuff that is put upon the market! The 
goods are made by knitting, just as yarn 
is used, the paper twine being first 
roughed up by machinery, so as to appear 
fuzzy, like wool. 

Speaking of inventions, it is frequently 
the case that inventors themselves are the 
worse and not the better off for their in- 
ventions. Others reap the profit that 
should be rightly theirs. But still, this is 
not always so. For instance, the man who 
conceived the notion of placing metal 
plates on the soles of boots, is reported to 
have made £400,000, while the idea of at- 
taching a piece of indiarubber to the end 
of a pencil brought the inventor the re- 
spectable sum of £20,000. Howe, the 
originator of the sewing machine, derived 
from it an income of £100,000 a year, 
while Fox, the inventor of paragon 
frames for umbrellas, made a heap of 
money. 


TOBACCO AND THE EYESIGHT. 


Professor Craddock says that tobacco 
has a bad effect upon the sight, and a 
distinct disease of the eye is attributed 
to its immoderate use. Many cases in 
which complete loss of sight has oc- 
curred, and which were formerly regard- 
ed as hopeless, are now known to be cur- 
able by making the patient abstain from 
tobacco. These patients almost invari- 
ably have color blindness, taking red to 
be brown or black, and green to be light 
blue or orange. In nearly every case, the 
pupils are much contracted, in some to 
such an extent that the patient is unable 
to move about without assistance. One 
such man admitted that he had usually 
smoked from twenty to thirty cigars a 
day. He consented to give up smoking 
altogether, and his sight was fully re- 
stored in three and a half months. It 
has been found that chewing is much 
worse than smoking in its effects upon 
the eyesight, probably for the simple rea- 
son that more of the poison is thereby 
absorbed. The condition found in the 
eye in the early stages is that of extreme 
congestion only, but this, unless reme- 
died at once, leads to gradually increas- 
ing disease of the optic nerve, and then, 
of course, blindness is absolute and be- 
yond remedy. It is, therefore, evident 
that, to be of any value, the treatment of 
disease of the eye due to excessive smok- 
ing must be immediate, or it will prob- 
ably be useless.—Charlotte Medical Jour- 
nal. 
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Epitors, H. S. DRAYTON, M.D., AND Miss JESSIE A. FOWLER 


NEW YORK AND LONDON, DECEMBER, 1897. 


THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNEY. 


Is it really true that we have arrived 
at the end of our destination? It seems 
but a very short time ago when we 
bought our ticket and boarded the 
Phrenological train, and embarked on 
our yearly journey and yet it is twelve 
months ago. We trust that all have 
learned a little; many have learned 
much; some have laid foundations in 
good principles which will ensure fut- 
ure usefulness, prosperity, success, and 
enduring happiness. We separate now 
and go for a short period to recount 
what we have seen and heard to our 
friends around the various Christmas 
Festive Boards. 

One goes to California and takes a 
look at the Indians en route, others go 
to British Columbia, Canada, Massa- 
chusetts, Mexico, Florida, Washington, 
Nebraska, Ohio, Iowa, The Old World, 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, Belfast, Dublin, 
Swansea, Torquay, The Midlands, 
London, Holland, Natal, Calcutta, 


Bombay, Melbourne, etc., and each has 
to make this little journey by himself 
as the train he started in went on to 
New York. But will he not need his 
help again after the holidays are over? 
Will he not seek to board the same train 
bound for another journey around the 
world? 

Others will join us, and make the 
trip pleasant and profitable. Some say 
they cannot afford it now but intend to 
lay up their pence and join us later on. 
In looking over our list ere the whistle 
blows, we miss some old familiar 
names. Some have passed away from 
this sphere and have gone to their re- 
ward. All should come yearly nearer 
to perfection and mature in body and 
spirit in preparation for their call 
homeward. But while we remain 
must we not work to the best of our 
abilties, and be alive to the wants of 
our fellow creatures? Thus far we 
have been nobly supported, and sec- 
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onded in our efforts. We have been 
encouraged with words of good cheer 
from many quarters, and we feel that 
we owe them a debt of: gratitude which 
our best efforts may not repay. They 
may never know what share they have 
taken in helping to carry on the work. 
Must we give up or part now? This 
is the last of volume 104 for 1897. Only 
two years more and another century 
commences. Many subscriptions ter- 
minate with this month. Those who 
wish it will renew. Our terms still 
remain at $1.00 instead of $2.00 as 
was our former price some few years 
ago. A new volume begins with the 
new year, which is the next number. 
If we now say, adieu, or in other 
words, God be with you, may we not 
hope soon to say to each fellow-travel- 
ler and subscriber of the new year, Wel- 
come to our book again? The cause for 
which we work would be none the less 
dear to others than to us, did they re- 
alize its importance. All who induce 
others to become subscribers, or call at- 
tention to it, are doing excellent work, 
from which blessings are sure to come. 
Readers, we are in the train bound for 
the same haven, and the more pas- 
sengers we secure the better for them, 
for us, and for the world. Reader, 
what is your decision? “ Will you 
go?” F. 


—- oe 
A MERRY CHRISTMAS, 


We do not believe in concentrating 
all our enjoyment into one day or a 
single occasion; but rather to disperse 
our work and play throughout our 
lives. All over the world The Holidays 
are known as “red letter” days. In 
America they have Washington’s Birth- 


day, Fourth of July, and Thanksgiving 
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Day, when dainties, ice cream, candies, 
pies, and turkey, etc., make the table 
groan; while in England they celebrate 
Easter, Whitsuntide, and Christmas. 
On the last of these, the people indulge 
in roast goose, plum pudding, mince 
pie, and in olden days joviality con- 
sisted in drinking largely of wine and 
spirits. Even with modern improve- 
ments, is the present mode of enjoying 
the holidays the best one? 

Are we not human beings—here for 
a purpose, and should not every day be 
as “ A Merry Christmas ”? 

By living aright cannot our duties 
become enjoyable, working with light 
hearts and willing minds, rather than 
becoming willing slaves to sin and dis- 
ease? 

Is not happiness what all men are 
striving for as the climax or end of ex- 
istence? Then why do not men live in 
it all the time, instead of living as far 
away from it as possible? Is it too 
costly a place? What is happiness but 
right living—what, indeed, aside from 
character? 

What do we mean by character? Do 
not our bodies, our brains, and our 
minds depend largely for their growth 
and development on what we eat and 
drink? If so, do not our characters be- 
come what our bodies and our brains 
encourage them to become by being 
ill fed, or well fed? We are coarse or 
fine, temperate or intemperate, dis- 
eased or healthy, ignorant or educated, 
godly or ungodly, happy or miserable. 
Whither are we tending? Where do we 
stand to-day? Let*us analyze our- 
selves, and turn the X-rays upon our 
own characters, our intentions, aims, 
and ambitions. How far have we given 
a license to depravity and how many 
bad habits have we allowed to fasten 
upon us? 
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Are our lives to be failures, or are 
they to be a triumphant line of success? 

Have we not to realize our condition 
now and strive to follow the mandates 
of our higher natures, and minister to 
each other, as God in his Love minis- 
ters to us? 

If so then shall we not have a fore- 
taste of heaven here on earth and have 
a right royal Merry Christmas every 
day? F. 





OUR EDITORIAL LOSS. 


Among the many expressions of re- 
gret which have been received at the 
American Institute of Phrenology, in 
the death of its President, the follow- 
ing are some of them. As we looked 
on his face for the last time, one felt al- 
most startled to see him thus, for he ap- 
peared as one that simply slept. It was 
indeed hard to part with him. He 
possessed such rare ability, and excep- 
tional gifts of moral and intellectual 
worth. He was eloquent as a speaker, 
fluent as a writer, sympathetic as a 
friend. 

He was so complete as regards his 
constitutional power as a whole that 
one could point to him and say, 

“ Behold a Man.” 

So remarkably tender, subtle, and 
electric were his feelings that he could 
call forth a tear or a smile in quick suc- 
cession. He will be missed in all lands 
by all classes. Every student should 
take his life as an example for his own. 
“ Beautiful life is that whose span 


Is spent in duty to God and man, 
Forgetting self in all that it can. 





Beautiful calm when the course is run, 
Beautiful twilight at set of sun, 
Beautiful death with a life well done.” 
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W. H. V., Brooklyn, writes: 

“T learn that my dear friend and teach- 
er has passed away. Yes, his work will 
live! From early boyhood I have been in- 
structed by the works of Professor Sizer 
and repeat that for instruction upon men- 
tal and social and moral lines he has been 
of very great service to me these many 
years. We may truly sympathize with 
one another for loss of so good a man 
from amongst us.” 

“T feel that a great man in Israel has 
fallen. One who has led thousands to 
the coming of that day when truth and 
righteousness shall cover the earth as 
the waters cover the deep. Arid when 
no man will say to his brother: Knowest 
thou the Lord? 

“ Over fifty years since, he gave me a 
chart of my head, which, if I had fol- 
lowed, would have led me to a richer 
Klondike than in Alaska. We have trav- 
elled together often every year these last 
fifty odd years, and I learned much from 
him to cheer me on, and thought I would 
have his company still further. 

“ W. B. Shotwell, N. Y. City.” 


“The world can little afford to lose 
such a man as Mr. Sizer. He was one of 
nature’s noble men, always strove to do 
good. Being a member of the class of 
1881, I, of course, knew him well; also 
Mr. Wells. 

“T. F. Memminger, Madison, Neb.” 


“You have certainly met with a great 
loss, and I tender you my kindest sym- 
pathy. 

“It was my pleasure to meet him on 
June ist of this year and receive a chart 
from him. 

“T noticed to-day the death of the 
noted Phrenologist, Professor Nelson 
Sizer. I send my regrets, and feel that 
I owe him everlasting gratitude as my 
benefactor and teacher in Phrenology. I 
feel that we have lost one of the brightest 
and ablest Phrenologists and instructors, 

“Mrs. E. E. Hall, South Bend, Ind.” 


“T was a stranger to Mr. Sizer, but 
more sorry to hear of his death than I 
would be to hear of the death of any» 
other man. Peter Nelson.” 
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Twenty-two years ago I sent him my 
photograph, according to his printed di- 
rections, to have an outline of my char- 
acter written, phrenologically, and it was 
done so true to nature that I always after- 
ward regarded Professor Sizer with more 
than ordinary respect. 

“He lived to a good old age, and his 
years were filled with great usefulness 
and honor to his fellow-men. Other great 
men have died, whose names made more 
noise while they lived, but Nelson Sizer 
will be longer remembered by thousands, 
with more grateful hearts. 

“ E. W., Lancaster, Pa.” 


G Markey, Pittsburg, Pa., writes to 
Mrs. Wells, in part as follows: 

“ Little did Mr. Sizer think, when writ- 
ing L. N. Fowler’s obituary, that in so 
short time someone would be called on 
to write his. I really thought he would 
become a nonogenarian. It was sad news 
to me. Next to your brother, 0. S—, 
I was more acquainted with him than any 
of the other older Phrenologists, except- 
ing yourself. Through his writings in the 
JOURNAL and his books in my early stud- 
ies in Phrenology, I was much taken and 
so deeply impressed with his style and 
manner, or rather the manner of the man. 

“ Before I was really cognizant of it, I 
was looking up to him as my model, or, 
at least, the man I would like to fashion 
myself after as much as possible, barring 
the differences of individualities. A great, 
and, I believe, a good man has not fallen, 
but risen to his eternal reward. A man 
who loved Truth, always laboring to ad- 
vance her cause, continually worshipping 
at her holy shrine, and she, in her mod- 
est, humble way, ever on the alert to 
honor and applaud him. In his demise, 
Phrenology has lost one of its ablest ad- 
vocates, expounders, and defenders, and 
the phrenological world one of its bright- 
est luminaries. 

Of the early phrenological quaternion 
in America, the pioneers of “ the science 
for the masses” in this country, made 
up of O. S. and L. N. Fowler, yourself, 
and Mr. Sizer, you alone are left. This 
quaternion has truly “ borne the burden 
in the heat of the day,” and to it, I be- 
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lieve, we owe much, if not all, of practical 
Phrenology to-day; and how I do hope 
you will be with us long enough, that it 
can be said that you lived in two cen- 
turies. For I am satisfied that, for every 
day, such persons as you and your late 
compeers—persons whose experience is so 
rich in materials and so ripe in years— 
the world—men and women who know of 
you and about you—are encouraged to 
better and higher thoughts, and conse- 
quently to more intelligent deeds and 
higher efforts, morally speaking.” 


o———_——_- 


RESOLUTIONS OF CONDOLENCE OF 
THE CLASS OF 1897 OF THE AMER- 
ICAN INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY. 


Whereas, An All-knowing Power has 
taken from our midst the President of 
our Institute, and withdrawn from the 
Phrenological field one of the pioneers 
and most earnestly consecrated workers, 
we, as students, investigators, or evangel- 
ists of the science ourselves, deeply feel 
and regret our loss in the death of Pro- 
fessor Nelson Sizer. 

Wherefore, be it resolved, That in this 
passing away from earth, First, the world 
at large, on both sides of the Atlantic, 
loses an inspiration for liberal thinking 
and upward living, a life spent for the 
advancement of humanity as such, a hu- 
man force illustrative of sound and log- 
ical principles, definite and well-pursued 
aims, a personality redundant with pow- 
er, example, and benevolence. 

Second, Phrenological Science, in the 
going out of this life, loses one of its bul- 
warks. Professor Sizer was the “ Grand 
Old Man” of Phrenology, the man who 
gave the practice of this beloved science 
its popularity, its title to consideration, 
its assured place among American think- 
ers. A public career of half a century, 
during which period he made practical 
examinations all over the country, en- 
abled him to demonstrate the truth of 
Phrenology and win thousands of eager 
men and women within the borders of 
its elevating doctrines. Therefore, it is 
that he gave an impetus to his co-labor- 
ers in the field, and as President of the 
American Institute of Phrenology, was 
the spiritual father of many men and 
women aspiring to promote the interests 
of Phrenology, and who have gone out 
into the world with the power of his pre- 
cepts and the model of his attainments en- 
trenched within their hearts or motives. 

Third, Though the public and the an- 
thropological world deplore the removal 
of so forceful a character, so dear an in- 
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spiration, we realize that the greater 
grief has been laid upon the home and 
family which shall miss him. We realize 
what such a man must have been in the 
sacred seclusive circle, and recognize that 
the expansive influence of a beautiful 
home life, shed over the hearthstone of 
fatherly love and devotion, must leave in 
its absence a very tender bereavement. 
Therefore, We would express to the 
household, the bereft relatives, and all 
friends in intimate touch with the late 
Professor Nelson Sizer, the warmest 
sympathies, the affectionate condolences 
of the Class of 1897, now in session at the 
American Institute of Phrenology, in 
New York. Thus we tender our sympa- 
thies, knowing you have also the consola- 
tion from a Higher Source of Comfort, 
and the assurance that the Father and 
Friend of mankind is with you always, 
even unto the end of the world, to fold 
you under the shadow of His wing, and 
give you healing for your sorrow from 
those Blessed Sheltering Wings. 
Resolved, That these Resolutions be 

published in the PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NAL, and that a copy be presented to the 
family as an instance of our reverence 
for his long life of usefulness and pure 
ideals measured out in his own motives 
as well as in the force contributed to his 
fellow-beings, and also as an expression 
of affectionate regard for our departed 
President and our earnest sympathy for 
a family bereft of its pillar. 

Blanche Van Dorn Lane, 

Frank Paul Tasker, 

Daniel Hubert Bane, 

Committee. 





* 





ANNUAL CONFERENCE AND GRADU- 
ATION EXERCISES AT THE 
INSTITUTE HALL. 


The annual conference of phrenologists 
was held November 27th in the hall of 
the American Institute of Phrenology, 
No. 27 East Twenty-first Street. Dr. Nel- 
son B. Sizer, in the absence of Dr. Henry 
S. Drayton, presided as chairman, and 
gave an eloquent and touching tribute in 
memory of his father, Professor Nelson 
Sizer, who died on October 18th last, this 
being the first meeting that he had not 
presided ever since the Institute’s incor- 
poration in 1866. George Rockwood, of 
New York, the well-known photographer, 
gave an interesting talk, entitled “ Are 
We a Two-sided People?” He spoke of 
the difference between the left and the 
right side of the face, and illustrated his 
talk with portraits of eminent men, show- 
ing this difference. 

Papers were read by the following: Mr. 
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Welch, Toronto, “ How to Promote the 
Best Interests of Phrenology”; Mr. Scho- 
field, F.A.I.P., Utah, “ Phrenology and 
Religion ”; Dr. Brandenburg, New York, 
* Some of the Important Duties of a Good 
Phrenologist’’; Dr. Denkinger, Boston; 
Mr. Humphreys, F.A.I.P., Colorado, and 
Mr. Levi Hummel, Gordon, Pa. The meet- 
ing was closed with remarks by Miss Jes- 
sie A. Fowler. 

The closing exercises of the American 
Institute of Phrenology, Class of ’97, were 
held in the afternoon, and were ably pre- 
sided over by Dr. King. Mr. Goodwin, 
of New Jersey, gave the salutatory ad- 
dress, and the valedictory was given by 
D. H. Bane, of Illinois. Addresses were 
also given by other graduates. 


——____—__¢— 


LIBRARY. 


In this department we give short reviews of 
such New Books as publishers see fit to send us. 
In these reviews we seek to treat author and 
publisher satisfactorily and justly, and also to 
furnish our readers with such information as 
shall enable them to form an opinion of the de- 
strability of any particular volume for person- 
al use. It ts our wish to notice the better class 
of books issuing from the press, and we invite 
publishers to favor the Editor with recent publi- 
cations, especially those related in any way to 
mental and physiological science. We can sup- 
ply any of the books noticed at prices quoted. 


THE SEASON’S NEW BOOKS. 


“The King’s Daughter and the King’s 
Son.” By Agatha Archer. A fairy-tale 
of to-day. Is a book of 300 pages. Price, 
$1.00. Fowler & Wells Co., New York. 


This is a book dedicated to women, with 
a hope that the life of the King’s Daugh- 
ter, which has been drawn after long 
preparation and study of human nature, 
may help many an one to climb of their 
thrones. The work traces the growth 
of a soul which shows that all human 
happiness will be wrecked without faith- 
fulness. 

The romance is rich in modern thought 
applied to problems of to-day, and should 
be read by everyone, as all have ideals of 
life and character, and therefore it will 
appeal to all classes of men and women. 


“Not In It.” By Anna Olcott Commelin. 
A story of the forced money standards, 
and showing the paralyzing effect of 
forced money values upon domestic life. 
Price, 60 cents. Fowler & Wells Co. 
The false ideas of money are wrecking 

human life and happiness everywhere. 

It has a baneful effect on the truest and 

best side of one’s character, and eats like 

a canker at the very root of the most 

important relations in life. 
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The uncertainty and the instability of 
present money conditions in connection 
with the life of every human being, even 
with the best of care and foresight, makes 
this work very appropriate to the general 
reader, as the ideas are traced out with a 
penetrating comprehension of human 
character. 

It treats of the experience of everyone 
who thinks and feels. 

Mrs. Commelin has already written a 
volume of poems, “A Fairy Story,” and 
“ Jerusha of Brooklyn,” and a number of 
serials for the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
These show the versatility of the gifted 
authoress. 


“Mental Science,” a _ text-book for 
teachers, by Jessie A. Fowler, price, $1.00, 
is now ready and is finely illustrated. It 
introduces modern ideas, and condenses 
much in a limited space. It is a useful 
book for the parent, teacher, and student. 
All of the above books will make suitable 
presents for the New Year, and can be 
obtained from Fowler & Wells Co., 27 E. 
Twenty-first Street, New York City, and 
L. N. Fowler & Co., 7 Imperial Arcade, 
Ludgate Circus, London. 


* Health of Body and Mind: Some Prac- 
tical Suggestions of How to Improve 
both by Physical and Mental Culture. 
By T. W. Topham, M.D. 16mo. 296 
pages. Extra cloth. 


Attributing the cause of sickness to 
broken law, either of the physiological or 
psychological nature, the writer proceeds 
in the opening to discuss the nature of 
the laws governing life and health. Ex- 
travagance in some direction, he claims, 
has to do with illness; extravagances 
which are so numerously illustrated in 
the present age; not only extravagances 
of appetite, industry, and work, but ex- 
travagances of feelings, emotions, and 
passions. 

Getting well, then, has to do with the 
correction of one’s habits; respect of 
law, regularity, and propriety. Upon 
this rational basis the author proceeds 
to outline methods for the reeovery of 
health, and the improvement of physical 
condition, and the suggestions are sound 
and practical. 

Of course the author has a system of 
physical and mental culture, which he 
exploits with some detail. He has a 
series of movements and passive motions 
to strengthen the muscles. He also has 
a method of mental exercise, so that the 
mind may, by the thought impressed up- 
on it in a certain direction, emerge from 
a state of depression, and even of disease, 
and take on a better tone. 

One chapter is devoted to the consid- 
eration of superfluous fat, and some ad- 
vice is given that would probably help one 
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to get rid of some excess of flesh at any 
rate. Correlatively, there are suggestions 
for lean people, so that they may fill out 
and remove the ungainly exhibition of 
angular forms. Numerous illustrations 
of movements, for the most part simple, 
tell their own story and give the book a 
character as a manual for use that will 
be especially appreciated by young peo- 
ple. It is a carefully written book, from 
the basis of not a little professional ex- 


perience. 
* = 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 





QuEsTIONS OF GENERAL INTEREST ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one 
question at a time, and that clearly stated, must 
be propounded, if correspondents expect us to 
give them the benefit of an early consideration. 

Ir You Use a Psevponym or _ IniITIALs, 
write your full name and address also. Some 
correspondents forget to sign their names. 





C. K.—San Jose, Cal.—We are glad to 
know your mother, brother, and friend 
think your delineation could not have 
been more accurately given if we had 
known you from the cradle. 

It is well you have given up strong 
coffee and white bread; continue to do 
so and you will be glad you have taken 
the stand. 

We have sent you by mail “ The Mirror 
of the Mind.” 

J. M.—Oil City, Pa.—In reply to your 
query concerning the Report of Cuvier, 
we would advise you to read Mrs. Wells’s 
book on * The Early Phrenologists,” or 
J. A. Fowler’s work on “ The Life of Dr. 
Gall.” Cuvier was favorable toward 
Phrenology until Napoleon caused his 
prejudice to overcome his judgment, and 
influenced Cuvier to write as he did. But 
before Dr. Gall died he sent to him and 
wished to make amends and to become 
friendly, but he was then too late. Gall 
was too ill to see him, and returned the 
skull he sent him to examine. If you 
understood that Cuvier said “that the 
character cannot be correctly ascertained 
without a post-mortem examination ow- 
ing to the furrows of the brain which 
cannot be ascertained otherwise; ” this 
is a mistake, as such an examination is 
not necessary, with a few exceptions, and 
these are in cases of disease. 

The writer also makes a great mistake 
for Phrenology has been popularly pro- 
mulgated since 1860, and before that 
period George Combe and his brother Dr. 
Andrew labored incessantly on its behalf. 
Yes, there is a vast army of nobles out- 
side of the “English nobility.” Many 
who constitute it are somewhat afraid of 
its revelations. 


Sbarro 


ses * 
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M. C. Baker.—Chicago.—Many thanks 
for your communication regarding the 
JOURNAL and the notice which appeared 
in your paper, “The Free Methodist.” 
We are glad a missionary in Africa re- 
ceives your copy when you have finished 
with it. I wonder if every one is as 
thoughtful who is on our exchange list? 

A. 8. D.—Mich.—Many thanks for your 
sketch of your own head. You appear to 
have more than your share of brains. Use 
them well. We hope you will soon sub- 
scribe to the JOURNAL. 

E. N.—Minn.—We hope you have re- 
ceived the catalogue you asked for. 

You ask for a great deal when you de- 
sire us to name a book that will explain 
everything fully that a fair minded, in- 
telligent person may, through good study, 
accomplish enough to enable him to 
make the science his profession. You 
cannot study law or medicine with one 
book each, neither can you properly be- 
come a _ professional phrenologist by 
studying one book only. That book has 
yet to be written. It is being written 
with the object of helping students as 
much as possible, but it is not supposed 
that one book will do everything. This 
new work will follow the one just out, on 
“Mental Science: a 'Text-book for Teach- 
ers, Parents, and Students.” You might 
with benefit take a course at the Institute 
next summer vacation or in the autumn. 

A Horseman.—To your question, What 
traits of character do you consider are 
essentially developed in horses having a 
pure, clean-white coat, a short-arched 
neck, and which is naturally a high- 
stepper? We should think the animal 
would be compact, healthy, refined, and 
an exception to the ordinary run, and 
highly nervous. 

D. W. C.—Cambridgeport.—We are glad 
to put you right in regard to a point or 
two in your letter. We cannot always 
get ladies to have their hair flattened 
down before having their photographs 
taken for publication, though many do so 
before asking for our judgment on receiv- 
ing the “ Mirror of the Mind.” Sublim- 
ity or a love of the vast enables a person 
to appreciate the beautiful in nature, art, 
poetry, music, and sculpture, for Ideality 
does not do all the work of that kind. 

To go into a grand and uncultivated 
country requires Sublimity, as much as 
Locality, for a person who only has Lo- 
eality without the influence of Sublimity 
would be content to go to any place away 
from home so long as he had to “ jour- 
ney ” to it; but Sublimity, joined te Lo- 
eality, selects out-of-the-way places that 
are uncommon and grand. Try and geta 
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broader idea of the definition of the fac- 
ulties and their varied combinations, and 
then you will see that one power of the 
mind does not work or act by itself, but 
there is a beautiful union of them all. 

Dear Editor: Can any of your readers 
unravel the following incident? 

There is much that is strange and weird 
happening around us, especially to those 
who indulge in speculation. The practi- 
eal person can usually find an explana- 
tion for all peculiar happenings, but I 
have not found one yet who could explain 
the following incident: 

A friend and myself were spending part 
of the summer together in a romantic 
spot on the shore of the Hudson. The 
house was so close to the water that in 
our upstairs room, sitting slightly back 
from the window, we could see nothing 
but the river. The piazza rested on a lit- 
tle dock with steps leading down to the 
water. There were several boats fas- 
tened near, and we had been out rowing a 
number of times. 

One night I was aroused from sleep by 
something—it might have been the pant- 
ing of a night-boat just going by, but, 
whatever it was, I was certainly awake, 
though entirely unconscious of every-day 
surroundings. It was very real to me 
that I was in a boat and had drifted into 
a cave. What was really the window of 
our room seemed was the opening. The 
moonlight was shining in aslant across 
the floor, though it was no longer a floor 
to me, but smooth, quiet water. And 
here is the strangest part of the story. 
I could see my friend plainly, lving 
asleep, and I shook her and said: “ Ella, 
wake up; we have drifted among the 
rocks.” She started up and looked 
around and fell at once into my thought. 
We must have been ‘awake, for we sat in 
bed and argued the question as to what 
we had better do. Ella put her hand on 
the wall and said: “ How cold the rocks 
are!’ We considered turning the boat 
around, in order to point it toward the 
opening. I leaned over the side of the 
bed to touch the water, but Ella pulled 
me back and said: “ Don’t; you’ll upset 
the boat.” I did finally reach down, and 
the contact with the floor broke the spell. 
I told Ella we were in our room, in bed. 
She understood at once, but fell back on 
the pillow and seemed very weak. I 
think the effect lasted for several days. 
As for myself, I seemed to recover in a 
few minutes, but the affair has always 
been a mystery, especially Ella’s ready 
acceptance of my views. 

Yours truly, 
I. B., Brooklyn. 











TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


CHARACTER SKETCHES FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 
—New subscribers sending photographs for re- 
marks on their character under this heading 
must observe the following conditions: Each 
photograph must be accompanied by a stamped 
and directed envelope for the return of the 
photograph. The photograph or photographs 
(for, where possible, two should be sent, one giv- 
ing a front and the other a side view) must be 
good and recent ; and, lastly, each application 
must be accompanied by a remittance of 31.00 
(5s. English) for twelve months’ subscription 
to the PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL. Letters to be 
addressed to Fowler § Wells Co., New York, 
or L. N. Fowler & Co., London. 


CHARACTER SKETCHES. 

















No. 267.—Mrs. J. B.—You have done 
your share of work in the world, and yet 
have vitality left to continue for a good 
many years longer. You are intensely 
sympathetic, very much wrapped up in 
your friends, keenly alive to their wants, 
and capable of planning, organizing, and 
laying out work for the multitude. Your 
wit or Mirthfulness has kept you alive 
when everything else seemed to go the 
wrong way. You are just the one to in- 
spire others, and delight in studying 
character. You have often sat up late to 
finish your work, and have even gone 
without your food, for you have had too 
much to attend to, to think of it. You 
have not, however, allowed your temper 
or disposition to be soured, but have the 
milk of human kindness. You have the 
talent to write, and if you were free from 
household or business duties, you could 
devote yourself with great pleasure to 
the life of a teacher, writer, or nurse. 
You could make a first-rate business man- 
ager, but the responsibility would be 
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more than you ought to undertake at your 
age. 


No. 268.—Mrs. A. W.—You are a “ chip 
of the old block”; by that we mean that 
you have inherited a good deal of your 
power of mind and intellect from your 
mother. You possess a strong Vital Men- 
tal Temperament, and are ready to take 
up life as it is. You are agreeable and 
very ambitious to excel in whatever you 
undertake to do. You are most devoted 
to your friends, and are anxious to help 
them whenever the occasion calls you out. 
You are a ministering angel, and throw 
sunshine about you indoors and out. You 
are very fond of music. I should say that 
your head indicates that you are very 
fond of music, and are capable of enter- 
taining others, for your conversation is 
connected and interesting, as well as in- 
structive. You have a very inquiring 
mind, and make a dive into subjects gen- 
erally outside the ordinary arena of 
thought. You had better study music 
and charm away disease by its aid. 


No. 269.—E. P.—Paterson, N. J.—You 
have three (3) intelligent children, and 
we are glad to know that you are a sub- 
scriber to the JoURNAL. We wish we had 
space enough to give you full delinea- 
tions of each; but you will have to take 
but a crumb and carry out the above in- 
structions before we can do full justice 
to each. Emily has a high but narrow 
head. She will make a good teacher, but 
not so good a business woman. She could 
suit herself to the life of a missionary, 
and an American missionary would be 
just the thing for her. Her sympathies 
are very strong, and they lead her to take 
an interest in philanthropic work. She 
will not be so eager to make money to 
keep or expend on herself. In fact, she 
will be almost forgetful of her own wants, 
and will need someone else to think for 
her in laying plans for the future and 
providing for pecuniary wants. She is a 
devoted child, very loving and affection- 
ate when properly understood, but will be 
very sensitive, and it will take her some 
years to properly mature all her abilities. 


No. 270.—H. P.—This little girl will 
work to the head of her class. She will 
want to give directions to others, and be 
the head teacher or business woman. She 
has a better proportioned side-head than 
her sister, and will be able to look ahead, 
economize, and will know how to make a 
little go a long way. She is very critical, 
and knows how to analyze her studies 
well, and in business will select good ma- 
terial for the work she has to do. She is 
very cautious, rather timid, anxious, and 
old for her age. She is inclined to worry 
too much. She is almost like a grand- 
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mother to the other children, and takes 
responsibility upon herself. She knows 
how to care for the young. She should 
write quite easily, and is able to express 
her ideas fluently, with taste and ability. 
She is healthy and well put together. 


No. 271.—A. P.—He will have to have 
more time to develop his powers of body 
and mind. He will not mature very read- 
ily; hence, his teachers will have to have 
patience with him, and not judge him 
according to his age, but by his intellect. 
He will need special attention in some 
lines of study, but his health is of the first 
importance. His head is high, but par- 
ticularly flat in the back portion. He 
needs to have his affectionate nature 
strengthened and called out. He is too 
liable to forget the requirements of oth- 
ers in home and school. He is afraid to 
venture, and will need to be encouraged 
to take hold of an enterprise, a new piece 
of work, or to attack a difficult lesson, 
put his arithmetical power to a test, and 
see if he cannot become a good account- 
ant. He must learn the value of money 
by striving to earn it in various little 
ways about the house for his parents, be 
paid for his services, and then he can 
buy his own caps, ties, gloves, and boots. 
In this way he will cultivate more Self- 
esteem and independence of mind, which 
he very much needs. He has strong sym- 
pathies, 


G. R. L.—Durham.—This lad has a very 
inquiring mind, with considerable power 
of thought and tenacity of purpose. He is 
determined and persevering in his efforts. 
He is not always quite definite in his ob- 
servations, but is a good judge of sizes, 
shapes, and weights of objects. He 
should be able to draw well, and, with 
such fine constructive ability, he is well 
adapted for a builder, railway engineer, 
wheelwright, or blacksmith. He is quite 
original in his ideas, and has considerable 
inventive talent. 


E. A. S., Darwen, has a good muscular 
system and a strong hold on life. Her 
social brain is well represented, and her 
love for home, friends, and children is 
strong. She is sincere in her attach- 
ments, and is apt to do too much for oth- 
ers. She has good constructive ability, 
and a strong perceptive brain. She is 
sharp, active, and energetic, very frank 
and candid, and should be careful not to 
confide too much in others. She has good 
conversational powers, and is intuitive in 
her perceptions. 


G. G. T.—Aberdeen.—This young man 
has keen powers of observation, but he 
fails in retaining his impressions. He is 
too versatile and evanescent in his mental 
operations to acquire much real and solid 
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knowledge. He has artistic tastes and 
good powers of imitation, enjoys travel- 
ling, and is able to make himself very 
agreeable in company. He is quite active 
and energetic, has a keen sense of hu- 
mor and good musical abilities, is very 
frank and candid, and should cultivate 
more tact. 


PATTERN DEPARTMENT,.* 
(Hints by May Manton.) 
GIRL’S APRON, 6875. 


Our illustration shows a serviceable lit- 
tle apron made of grass linen with trim- 
mings of batiste edging and insertion, 
The straight lower edge of the full skirt 
is ornamented by a deep hem and band of 
insertion. An attractive feature is the 
pretty bertha, gathered at the top to fall 
well over the shoulders in square hand- 
kerchief style (a novelty considerably in 
vogue). The short low yoke, fitted by 
shoulder seams, has the fulness of the 
skirt portion joined to its lowed edge in 
round outline. Muslin in plain, striped, 
and cross-bar patterns may be employed 
in making; also linen, lawn, nainsook, 
and similar fabrics, decorated with em- 
broidery, edging, lace, insertion, ete. To 
make this apron for a girl of six years, 
it will require four yards of thirty-six- 





6875—GiIRLs’ APRON. 


inch wide material. The pattern, No. 
6875, may be had in sizes for children of 
two, four, six, eight, and ten years of age. 


*See Publisher’s Department for coupon. 
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BOY’S COAT AND LEGGINGS. 


These patterns consist of fourteen 
pieces: Front, back, three capes, collar, 
two sleeve portions, cuff, and pocket lap 
for coat, three leg portions, and strap for 
leggins. In cutting, lap the edges marked 
by triple crosses on the lengthwise fold 
of material. Put the pieces together ac- 
cording to corresponding notches. Un- 
derface the front edge, and roll the rever 
on the perforated line. Place the smaller 
capes over the larger and sew to neck 
with collar by notch, or, if preferred, 
make adjustable by binding the neck edge 
of cape and attaching under the collar. 
Roll the collar on perforated line. Place 
pocket lap on front by corresponding per- 
forations. Close seams of sleeve and place 
cuff on lower edge. Place sleeve in arm’s 
eye with front arm-seam at notch in 
front and the back seam at notch in back. 
Lap left front.over right, meeting corre- 
sponding perforated lines which indicate 
the centre and close with buttons and 
buttonholes. Close the seams of leggins 
by notches, meet corresponding lines of 
perforations in the two outside portions, 
and close with buttons and buttonholes. 
Sew the strap to lower edge by notch. 
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6302—Boys’ CoaT AND LEGGINGS. 





WHAT PHRENOLOGISTS ARE DOING. 


IMPORTANCE OF PHRENOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTIONS. 


In a letter addressed to the students of 
the Phrenological Institute, Mr. L. A. 
Roberts, of Brooklyn, said: “It would 
give me great pleasure to attend the clos- 
ing exercises of the class of the American 
Institute of Phrenology, but I must con- 
tent myself by sending a word of congrat- 
ulation, and its members know by this 
time that congratulations are in order. 
When a number of young people have the 
opportunity, as this class has had, to re- 
ceive instruction from competent teach- 
ers on subjects of the most vital impor- 
tance, one of the things they learn first is 
that they are among the fortunate ones. 
There are other educational institutions, 
better known because they have been lon- 
ger organized, and their graduates are 
numbered by thousands; institutions that 
are entirely competent to instruct in their 
respective departments, as law, medicine, 
theology, science, literature, art, etc., but 
there is not another in all this wide world 
that essays to do what is done by the 
American Institute of Phrenology. In 
some institutions students are taught 


physiology—so far as the construction of 
our animal organization is concerned— 
but in what one of them is any attention 
given to the mental physiology? Natural 
philosophy has high place in others, but 
in what one is moral philosophy taught 
from any other than an assumed position, 
the foundations of which are in great part 
based on fallacy, and so far as the culti- 
vation of the intellect is concerned, where 
in the same time can a student have a 
better opportunity than here? 

“ Besides what they have acquired in 
these lines, there is another that is of too 
much importance to be overlooked—that 
is, @ knowledge that enables them to im- 
part it to others. It is not how much one 
knows that is of real service, so much as 
how much he can use what he knows. 
The dollar that one drops in the ocean re- 
mains his dollar still, but of what benefit 
is it unless he can use it? And again, 
this use of the knowledge gained here is 
to benefit others. Knowledge used only 
to benefit the possessor is of little value 
compared with that which can be used in 
the service of our fellows. 

“Tn this particular the instruction giv- 

en by the professors and teachers of the 
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American Institute of Phrenology stands 
far above that of any other institution. 
The student of Phrenology, other things 
being equal, is a better teacher than one 
ignorant of the science, because he can 
judge through what faculties his hearer 
can best receive instruction. 

“The phrenologist is enabled to teach 
others how to know themselves, which is 
the magnum bonum of all knowledge. In 
no way can such self-knowledge be ob- 
tained save by the understanding of the 
offices of the various faculties and their 
relations to each other; all of the philos- 
ophers of the schools have undertaken it 
in vain. 

“TI congratulate the members of this 
class, then, because they have in these 
few weeks gathered wisdom, and with the 
wisdom understanding, and further than 
this, they have become able to impart that 
wisdom to others, thereby making them 
wiser and better, thus doing good in the 
world, which should be the end and aim 
of us all. L. A. BR.” 


—_——_-* 





THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
PHRENOLOGY. 


‘‘T heard the bells on Christmas day 
Their old familiar carols play, 
And wild and sweet 
The words repeat 
Of peace on earth, good-will to men.” 
—Longfellow. 


Mrs. C. F. Wells has been elected Presi- 
dent of the American Institute of Phre- 
nology in the vacancy caused by Mr. Siz- 
er’s death. 


Under the auspices of the American In- 
stitute of Phrenology, Miss Jessie A. Fow- 
ler (daughter of the late L. N. Fowler) 
will give four of her popular lectures on 
Mental Science, illustrated by stereopti- 
con views. 


SUBJECTS: 


November 3d, at eight o’clock, “ Celebra- 
ted Men; What Their Lives Teach Us” 
(has been already delivered). 

December ist, at eight o’clock, ‘“ The 
Temperaments, Mental, Vital, and Mo- 
tive; How to Judge Them in the Peo- 
ple we Meet.” 

January 5th, at eight o’clock, “‘ Ourselves, 
as We are Seen by the Light of Sci- 
ence.” 

Dr. Brandenberg, February 2d, at eight 
o’clock, “ Health and Hygiene.” 

Miss J. A. Fowler, March 2d, at eight 
o’clock, “‘ Health; How to Secure and 

Retain It.” 
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Practical demonstrations in the science 
and art of character reading at the close 
of each lecture. 

Free to members of the Institute. 
Non-members’ tickets, 50 cents for the 
course. 


For further particulars .......... 
Cor. Secretary, 
American Institute of Phrenology. 
27 East Twenty-first Street, New York. 


At the closing exercises of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Phrenology, the students 
acquitted themselves well and united in 
membership with the Institute. Each de- 
cided to take the JouRNAL, and a literary 
union was formed which will prove of 
definite use to Phrenology. Should others 
care to join, will they kindly address the 
Corresponding Secretary, 27 East Twen- 
ty-first Street. 


This year a larger proportion of the 
students sat for the special examination, 
the results of which will be published in 
a future issue. 


The Faculty has this year been assisted 
by three lectures from Dr. Holbrook on 
“ Health and Hygiene,” three lectures by 
Dr. King on “ Physiognomy, and Espe- 
cially the Eye,” one lecture from Dr. Or- 
dronaux on “ Jurisprudence,” and one 
lecture from Rev. Charles Adams, “ The 
Essential Man, and the Other animal,” 
besides the regular staff of lecturers. 


All present who knew the venerable 
Nelson Sizer, felt deeply the loss of the 
veteran leader, but they also (the stu- 
dents) fully realized the importance of 
their share of the work laid down by the 
removal of the chief, and studied all 
through the course with a zealousness 
that well became them, and the class of 
1897 has formed attachments and caused 
some to enter the field from whom their 
teachers expect good results. 


The Annual Phrenological Conference 
was a cause of inspiration and fellowship. 
A partial report appears in the present 
number. 


Will phrenologists kindly keep the edi- 
tors posted on their work? 


Will subscribers kindly send us cut- 
tings suitable for insertion in the Jour- 
NAL or appropriate for notice? 


Good news reaches us from members in 
South America, Natal, Africa, and Hol- 
land. 
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The brain is the Washington, D. C., of 
the body; here meet all the representa- 
tives of mind in daily session. Unfortu- 
nately, with almost every man, a few of 
these representatives exert a controlling 
influence over the weaker brethren. The 
result—a man of biased mind. Hence 
humanity’s need of phrenological knowl- 
edge, that all the powers of mind may be 
brought up into line, with feet planted 
squarely, exercising an independent in- 
fluence in all actions brought before the 
house. Herein lies the secret to the royal 
road to perfection, and, by obeying the 
laws of nature, to true happiness. 

W. D. Kerns. 


Professor Joseph H. Thomas, Class of 
*89, of Navarre, O., has been appointed 
and installed as postmaster in his home. 
Mr. Thomas took charge of the office Au- 
gust ist, and will fill some engagements 
to lecture this winter. 


“T have just closed a course of lectures 
here on Phrenology, and scored a big 
success. Crowded houses greeted me 
each night for a week, and my office work 
was good. The daily papers gave me 
splendid notices of each lecture. 

“ Professor Robert Warren.” 


Dr. U. E. Tracy is lecturing in South 
Dakota and expects a good season. 


Professor George Morris, ’78, writes he 
is booked for a six weeks’ course in St. 
Paul at Labor Temple. He is heartily in 
earnest in all he does, and a great worker. 
We hope to hear from him again soon. 


Mr. W. G. Alexander lectured at the St. 
Cecilia Building,Grand Rapids, Mich., No- 
vember ist, on “ Principles of Phrenol- 
ogy Should be Considered in Rearing a 
Child.” 

Professor W. G. Alexander’s lecture on 
Phrenology at the St. Cecilia was full of 
points of practical instruction. He dis- 
claimed any inclination to make the sub- 
ject an abstract one, but claimed for it 
the province of extreme practicability in 
every-day use. He said that every parent 
should use the principles of Phrenology 
in bringing up their children. He divided 
children into two classes: those with wide 
heads and those with narrow ones. The 
wide-headed children are mischievous in 
in youth, full of life, and in man or 
womanhood, persons of strong character 
either for good or bad tendency. The 
narrow-headed children are easily man- 
aged and devoid of character. He said he 
would give forty of the narrow-headed 
class for one of those with a strong will. 

He censured parents for endeavoring to 
break a child’s will-power. ‘I will break 
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that child’s will or break his back,” was 
an expression he had heard used by par- 
ents. “I would a thousand times rather 
have my little daughter’s back broken 
than have her lose her will-power—her 
character,” he exclaimed. He attributed 
much of the crime of the world to the loss 
of will-power. One wide-headed man can 
lead a hundred narrow-headed persons 
for better or worse. 

He produced the skull of the notorious 
Chauncey Miller, alias Ordway, who was 
a terror of western Idaho a few years ago. 
At one of the professor’s Western lect- 
ures the skull was brought to him for 
examination. He read the examination 
and repeated the exact history of the 
man’s crime and death. After the lect- 
ure, which was applauded, he made sev- 
eral readings from persons in the audi- 
ence. 








THE FOWLER INSTITUTE. 


At the usual monthly meeting of the 
above Institute, on October 13th, Mr. The- 
odore Wright, of Queensland, read an 
original and interesting paper on “A 
Glance at the Spiritual Side of Phrenol- 
ogy.” There was an exceptionally good 
attendance, and the paper was listened 
to with great interest. 

A few remarks were made by the chair- 
man, William Brown, Esq., J. P., Presi- 
dent, after which there was a short dis- 
cussion. Two interesting phrenological 
examinations, given by Mr. Wright, 
brought the meeting to a close. 


The Fowler Institute has an interesting 
programme for the winter course of lect- 
ure. 


A supplement is now being issued to all 
English subscribers, containing items of 
interest which cannot reach New York in 
time for publication in the current num- 
ber. We feel sure our English readers 
will appreciate this addition and do ev- 
erything they can to increase the circu- 
lation among their friends. 


The paragraph headed “Mind or 
Brain? ” was from the October number of 
Mind, and contained the view of Professor 
O. C. Marsh, of Yale Peabody Museum. 


A new Puzzle prize will be given in the 
January number, and a series of articles 
of Physiognomy will be commenced. 


Consultations daily at 27 East Twenty- 
first Street, New York City. 

Examinations made from photographs 
daily, either through the mail or by oral 
descriptions. 
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FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


On February 29, 1884, the FOWLER & WELLS CO. was incorporated 
under the laws of the State of New York as a Joint Stock Company, for the pros- 
ecution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of Fowler & Wells. 

The change of name involves no change in the nature and object of the 


business, or in its general management. 
to the order of 


All remittances should be made payable 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 





——s 





THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL AND PHRENOLOGICAL MAGAZINE is $1.00 a 
year, payable in advance. 


MONEY, when sent by mail, should be in the form of 
Money Orders, Express Money Orders, Drafts on 
New York, or Registered Letters. All Postmasters 
are required to Register Letters whenever requested 
to do so. 


S/LVER or other coin should not be sent by mail, as it 
is almost sure to wear a hole in the envelope and be lost. 


POSTAGE-STAMPS will be received for fractional parts 
of a dollar. The larger stamps are preferred; they 
should never be stuck to the letters, and should always 
be sent in sheets—that is, not torn apart. 


ICHANGE Suubetes address can be made by giving 
the old as wellas the new address, but not without this 
information. Notice should be received the first of the 
preceding month. 

LETTERS OF INQUIRY requesting an answer should 
inclose a stamp for return postage, and be sure and 
give name and full address every time you write. 

ALL LETTERS should be addressed to Fowler & Wells 
Co., and not to any person connected with the office. 
In this way only can prompt and careful attention be 
secured, 

ANY BOOK, PERIODICAL, CHART, Ete., may be or- 
dered from this office at Publishers’ prices. 

AGENTS WANTED for the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
and our Book Publications, to whom liberal terms will 
be given. 








CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


“Mind,” The Alliance Publishing Co., 
New York, contains, for November, arti- 
cles on “ The True Purpose of Philoso- 
phy,” by H. K. Jones, M.D.; “ Individual- 
ity and Personality,” by C. Staniland 
Wake; “The Mental Origin of Disease, 
Part II.,” “The Inspirational Speaker,” 
by W. J. Colville. 


“ Intelligence ” contains a frontispiece 


by Edwin D. Simpson, M.D., an interest- 
ing article on “ The Psychology of Sleep,” 
by Robert N. Reeves; “ Ideality in Cult- 
ure,” by J. B. Miller. 

“ Godey’s Magazine ”’ is, as usual, issued 
in good style. 


“American Medico-Surgical Bulletin ” 
—Bi-monthly—now in its tenth year and 
maintaining its representative character 
to excellent purpose. Editorial comments 
from the pen of the editors of the “ Bulle- 
tin ” and other sources have their interest 


to the practitioner because of their sen- 
sible expression. The digests of current 
medical and surgical work are deserving 
of mention. 


“ American Medical Journal.”—October 
number at hand. It contains just the 
material needed by the active practi- 
tioner. Notes of experience and good ad- 
vice from some of the older heads. St. 
Louis, Mo. 


“Hypnotic Magazine ”»—Monthly—has 
Mr. Flower, of “ Arena” fame, as one of 
its editors, and reviews the field of sug- 
gestive therapeutics, besides touching 
upon electro-therapeutics, from a point 
of view of practical usefulness. This is a 
field for a good magazine, and we are 
pleased to know that the publishers are 
encouraged to continue it. 


“ Pacific Medical Journal,” for October, 
discusses uterine tumors and the rela- 
tions of the physician and the druggist at 
some length, with other minor matters. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Among the pamphlets and monographs 
received are several from medical prac- 
titioners of reputation, as follows: 

“Stone in the Kidney.” By Charles R. 
Robbins, M.D. A paper read before the 
Richmond Academy of Medicine and Sur- 
gery in December last. 

“The Comparative Frequency of Stone 
in the Bladder in the White and Negro 
Races,” “‘ Value to the Public of State Med- 
ical Societies,” “Symptoms and Treat- 
ment of Hepatic Abscess,” with report of 
seventeen cases. All three by George Ben 
Johnston, M.D., of Richmond, Va. The 
last mentioned is particularly valuable, 
because of the detailed information given 
regarding examination, diagnosis, and 
treatment. 

“The Deformities of the Nasal Sep- 
tum.” By E. Harrison Griffin. Illustrated. 
Review of etiology and the better forms 
of treatment. Reprint from “ New York 
Medical Journal.” 

“ Appleton’s Popular Science Monthly ” 
contains a full and very interesting ar- 
ticle by Professor E. P. Evans on “ Se- 
mon’s Scientific Researches in Australia.” 
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The sketches are particularly fine, both 
of the natives of New Guinea and Aus- 
tralia and their huts and implements. 
The article on “The Racial Geography 
of Europe” presents some examples of 
the Teutonic blond type and the Alpine 
type, whose heads are broad. 

“ Lippincott’s Monthly,” for November, 
contains a new story by John Strange 
Winter, which introduces a nurse’s life, 
among other items of interest. Price, 25 
cents. Philadelphia. 

“The Health Magazine,” Washington 
and New York, has many useful articles. 
One in which we all should become in- 
terested, namely, ‘“‘ How to Get Brains.” 
“Food in Health and Sickness,” by Dr. 
Charles E. Simon, is another article of 
importance. 

“ Mothers’ Journal” presents a charac- 
ter sketch of Mrs. Emeline Roberts 
Jones, the surgeon-dentist, with portrait, 
among other interesting items. New 
Haven, Conn. 

“The St. Louis and Canadian Photog- 
rapher,” St. Louis, Mo., has some wonder- 
fully good photographs of mass gymnas- 
tic movements with dumb-bells, senior 
class; also one representation of The 
Brigade, which consists of four little tots 
with brooms. “ Waiting for his Photo- 
graph,” is a very intelligent dog. The 
pictures of “ The New Forest” are ex- 
quisite. 

“The American Kitchen Magazine.” 
—Boston, Mass. Price, $1.00 per annum. 
—It is replete with suitable matter for 
November, in which month falls Thanks- 
giving Day. ‘“ Lessons in Progressive 
Housework ” are given, and “ Dollar Din- 
ners for Four” are fully explained. 

“TIntelligence””»— The ‘“ Metaphysical 
Magazine ” in new form—Monthly, $1.00 
per year. Leander Edmund Whipple, 
editor, Fifth Avenue, New York—keeps 
up its usual interest. 

*“ The Book Buyer,” New York, for No- 
vember, introduces its readers to a fine 
portrait of Thackeray, published by per- 
mission for the first time. It is a fine 
work of art. On page 301 a picture of 
Walt Whitman’s mother is given, with a 
review of a volume of letters written by 
Walt Whitman to his mother while in 
Washington hospitals during the years of 
1862 and 1865. An exquisite portrait of 
Philip Gilbert Hamerton is also given, 
which is his last portrait. Dean Farrar’s 
last work, ‘“ Men I Have Known,” is re- 
viewed and illustrated with manuscript 
letters from a number of celebrities. 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

“The Canadian Pharmaceutical Jour- 
nal,” King Street, Toronto. J. E. Mor- 
rison, editor. 
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COUPON ENTITLING TO ONE PAT- 
TERN ANY SIZE. 


Cut this out, fill in your name and ad- 
dress, and mail it to THE PAT- 
TERN DEPARTMENT OF 
THE PHRENOLOGI- 


CAL JOURNAL. 


eee eee eee eee ee ee ee ee 


*Inclose 10 cents to pay mailing 
and handling expenses for each pat- 
tern wanted. 


PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


The back numbers of the JoURNAL were 
received. I am much pleased with the 
JOURNAL, and hope to be a life subscriber. 

W. V. Orsdel. 


How to remember! see the offer on 
another page. The three books for $2.10. 
They are written by the veteran phre- 
nologists, Professor O. S. Fowler and Nel- 
son Sizer. 


The earnest New-Testament student is 
reminded here of our valuable and special 
work, which is interlineary, entitled * ‘The 
Emphatic Diaglot,” containing the orig- 
inal Greek with word for word English 
translation. $3. 


My finances are low at present, and I 
ought to do without the JOURNAL, but I 
have got so attached to it that I believe I 
cannot, so inclose check, for which please 
send the JOURNAL to me for another year. 

E. R. Macomber. 


I was highly pleased with the books I 
received from you a few weeks ago, and 
consider Fowler’s “ Self-Instructor” an 
excellent work, while “ Uncle Sam’s Let- 
ters ” are very instructive and entertain- 
ing. Fenton Bowe. 


I like the JouRNAL better every issue; 
it is interesting and instructive. 
E. E. McCarthy. 
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The book, “ Forty Years in Phrenol- 
ogy,” by the late Professor Sizer, which 
embraces recollections of history, anec- 
dotes, and experience, $1.50, will be of 
special interest to our readers, and for a 
conplete list of his books see advertise- 
ment on another page. 


Books for Teachers.—Practical works 
are these for use in the school-room by 
the often puzzled teacher in dealing with 
and bringing to the light the qualifica- 
tions and hidden talents of his pupils. 
“How to Teach, or Phrenology in the 
School-room,” $1.50. “The Science of 
Mind Applied to Teaching,” $1.50. “ Brain 
and Mind, or Mental Science Considered 
in Accordance with the Principles of 
Phrenology and in Relation to Modern 
Physiology,” $1.50. ‘*‘A Natural System 
of Elocution and Oratory, $2.00. ‘* Com- 
mon School Elocution and Oratory.” Re- 
vised and enlarged, $1. 


“The Marvels of our Bodily Dwelling.” 
Physiology made Interesting. By Mary 
Wood-Allen, M.D. Suitable as a text-book 
or reference book in schools, or for pleas- 
ant home reading. $1.10. ‘ Physical 
Culture, $1.50. 


We shall be glad to exchange three of 
Vol. II. or Vol. VI. of Gall’s “* Phrenologi- 
eal Theories ” for Vol. I. of the same, and 
also have a few copies of Vol. III. to dis- 
pose of at $2 each. 


* Manikin, or Dissected Man.”—‘ The 
Man Wonderful,” or the “New Model 
Size,” are ingenious, helpful, and vheap 
aids for the studying of anatomy. It 
plainly illustrates the parts and func- 
tions of the human system and shows the 
relative positions of the organs. On open- 
ing, the muscles of the head, neck, and 
trunk are seen; folding back this thick- 
ness of paper, its reverse shows the un- 
derside, while beneath are seen the ster- 
num and ribs, diaphragm, and some of the 
organs of the abdomen. Turning back the 
layer of ribs, the lungs and heart are 
brought to view. Turning them back, we 
now find the cesophagus, stomach and in- 
testines, etc., and, finally, the spinal col- 
umn is shown with the bone structure. 
A comprehensive key or manual accom- 
panies each. “The Man Wonderful” is 
mailed for $4. “The New Model” for 
$10. Send a two-cent stamp for a descrip- 
tive circular, and ask for a catalogue of 
our publications. 


The Fowler & Wells Library is one of 
the most complete phrenological libraries 
in the world, and contains the very rare 
works of Dr. Gall in the reference library. 
Subscription fee (including the PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL for one year) $2.50 per 
annum. 
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From earliest time water has been used 
as an important instrumentality in treat- 
ing the sick, and its efficacy has in mod- 
ern times been more clearly demonstrated 
than that of any other recognized medici- 
nal agent. While thousands of “ discov- 
eries ” have been received with enthusi- 
asm by the medical fraternity only to be 
dismissed in a longer or shorter time as 
incompetent, water has never failed when 
applied by skilful and intelligent hands 
to accomplish good. The value of this 
simple element is very great, and experi- 
ence of best authorities in the use of hot 
and cold water confirms what we would 
say. Send a two-cent stamp for a list of 
works by different writers. 


“ How Can I Study Phrenology?” Send 
10 cents for the pamphlet bearing above 
title and a copy of The Human-Nature 
Library, giving valuable information on 
the same subject. 

* Practical Typewriting,” by the all- 
finger method, which leads to operation 
by touch. Arranged for self-instruction, 
school use, and lessons by mail. Contain- 
ing also general advice, typewriter expe- 
dients, and information relating to allied 
subjects. By Bates Torrey. $1.50. 

“A Natural System of Elocution and 
Oratory.” Founded on an analysis of the 
human constitution considered in its 
threefold nature—mental, physiological, 
and expressional. By Thomas A. Hyde 
and William Hyde. 653 pages. Illustrat- 
ed. $2. 

“Common School Elocution and Ora- 
tory.” A practical and comprehensive 
manual of vocal and physical culture, 
treating the subject of respiration, action, 
grouping, original discourse, and extem- 
poraneous speech, from a scientific stand- 
point. By I. H. Brown, A.M. 328 pages. 
Revised and enlarged edition, 1897, by C. 
Brown. Extra cloth, $1. 

“The Human Flower,” by Ellis Ethel- 

mer. A simple statement of the physiol- 
ogy of birth and the relation of the sexes. 
Price 50 cents, in cloth. The purpose of 
this small treatise is to give in plain and 
inoffensive terms a short and simple ac- 
count attendant upon the birth of human 
beings into the world. It is so written 
that it may be fittingly placed in the 
hands of sons or daughters at any age 
when their growing intelligence seeks 
to know the origin of their being. 
A PHRENOLOGICAL EXAMINATION 
will discover and show to you the path 
which leads to your success. Write for 
particulars, or call and bring your head 
with you. 

We had a pleasant visit from Mr. Bates 
Torrey, who shows usual energy and en- 
thusiasm. One of his books, “ Practical 
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Typewriting,” is still the open sesame for 
students seeking proficiency and skill, 
with accuracy in the art of typewriting, 
and with his specially arranged key- 
board (now awaiting adoption) the max- 
imum of speed is, we think, certainly in 
sight, and that with ease and comfort to 
the operator. 

One of the faculty of a normal academy 
in Ohio has just acknowledged receipt of 
a copy he asked us to send “ for examina- 
tion.” “The ‘Practical Typewriting’ 
was received a day or two ago, and I find 
it is exactly what I wanted, therefore I shall 
not return it.” 


Orders are being filled as fast as pos- 
sible for the new book by J. A. Fowler, 
entitled “ A Manual of Mental Science for 
Teachers and Students; or, Childhood, 
Its Character and Culture,” a book long 
looked for, being on new lines, with print- 
ing and paper of up-to-date excellence, 
makes it a valuable addition to one’s li- 
brary. The half-tones have been specially 
prepared for the text, and withal are at- 
tractive and instructive. No book yet 
published on the subject is as clear and 
forceful in statement, nor as bright and 
rich in illustration as this our latest and 
best book. 


$1.85. A Special Offer for $1.85. To 
those who subscribe now for the JOURNAL, 
we will send a copy of J. A. Fowler’s 
* Mental Science; or, Childhood, Its Char- 
acter and Talent,” The PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL for one year, and the Human- 
Nature Library for one year. All for 
$1.85, provided the amount is received be- 
fore the first day of January. 


Another year has passed away, giving 
another twelve numbers of the PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL, and it is hoped that our 
present subscribers will renew at once, 
and also send in their names for the Hu- 
man-Nature Library for 1898. When both 
are ordered at one time to one address, 
$1.25 will be received as full payment. 


“Fruits and How to Use Them” is a 
practical manual on the subject, contain- 
ing nearly seven hundred recipes for 
wholesome preparations of foreign and 
domestic fruits. It is written by Mrs. 
Hester M. Poole, a woman who under- 
stands well her subject. It tells how to 
put fruit on the table, how to prepare it 
—baked, stewed, canned, jellied, pre- 
served, etc.—and how to use it in pud- 
dings, pies, sauces, cakes, ice creams, etc. 
It acquaints one nut only with new ways 
of cooking, but notices many fruits hith- 
erto unknown or deemed of little value. 
It instructs how to prepare fruit dishes 
which wiil nourish without inflaming the 
stomach, and so promote healthful condi- 
tion. That altogether too little fruit is 
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used in the family, admits of no doubt 
whatever. Every physician and other 
person who has studied the subject con- 
curs in this conclusion. The use of fruit 
promotes health. This being so, the more 
varied and appetizing the preparations 
of fruits are, the more of them will be 
eaten, and the pleasure in the eating will 
be enhanced—both of which objects it is 
very desirable to accomplish. This vol- 
ume, therefore, steps directly into this 
useful domain of cookery—a domain to 
which no other book is exclusively de- 
voted, and gathers from every cuisine at 
home and abroad hundreds of the best 
methods of presenting fruits of all kinds 
at the table—the apple, the most valuable 
of all fruits, having not less than a hun- 
dred different ways of preparing it. As 
we have already stated, amid the swarm 
of cook-books, this is the only one devoted 
exclusively to the preparation of fruits. 
It should be in every household. We 
cheerfully commend the work to general 
attention, and it will prove a valuable ac- 
quisition to the housewife’s library. 

Husbands should procure it for their 
wives. Housekeepers should procure it 
for themselves. Sent by mail, postpaid, 
on receipt of $1.00. 


Use 


Packer’s 
Tar Soap 


for 
Washing the Hair 


Its known purity, excellent cleansing, 
invigorating, and antiseptic properties 
have secured for this soap the highest 
commendation of physicians and hair- 
dressers for cleansing and preserving the 
hair and for use in treatment of dandruff 
and baldness. 


—‘ Particularly recommended 
as a shampooing agent.”’ 
— Universal Medical Journal. 


The Packer M’f’g Co. 
P. O. Box 2985. NEW YORK. 
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A Mamual of Mental Science 
or Childhood, Its Character and Culture 

















By J. A. FOWLER 


256 PAGES ... ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS ... $1.00 





Its value as a Text-Book is a foregone conclusion. Its direct dealing with 
the subject from the pen of a skillful and conscientious writer as well'as an 
experienced practitioner, will insure its ready and grateful acceptance by the 
thinking public. Furthermore, its original pictures of subjects personally 
examined by the author, and its several charts and diagrams with new nomen- 
clature, will recommend it to the teacher and parent. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


Agents Wanted 27 East 21st Street, NEW YORK 
L. N. FOWLER & CO., 7 Imperial Arcade, Ludgate"Circus, London. 


PHRENOLOGICAL DIRECTORY. 








NELSON SIZER 
FOWLER & WELLS Co. 
27 EAST 21st STREET, NEW YORK 





CHICAGO INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOCY, 
MADISON AND DEARBORN STREETS 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Books and Supplies are for sale. 
PROF. L. A. VAUGHT, MAY E. VAUGHT. 





OWEN H. WILLIAMS, PHRENOLOGIST, 
GENERAL AGENT 


ror FOWLER & WELLS Co. 
27 EAST 21st STREET, NEW YORK 


Cc. GC. BROWN, PHRENOLOGIST 
394 FOURTH AVENUE 
DETROIT, MICH. 





Miss JESSIE A. FOWLER 
(Daughter of the late Prof. L. N. Fowler) 


FOWLER & WELLS Co, 
27 EAST 2ist STREET, NEW YORK 
ProF. CEO. MORRIS 
FELLOW AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY,” 
ANOKA, MINN. 
L.N. & J. A. FOWLER’S 
ConsuttaTion Rooms 
446 imperiat BioGcs., LUDGATE CIRCUS, LONDON 


D. T. ELLIOTT, F.F.P.I1., 
CONSULTING PHRENOLOGIST AND LECTURER, 
446 imperiat Buicoines, LupoGarTe Cincus, 

LONDON, ENGLAND 


Mr. A. H. WELCH, PHRENOLOGIST 
47, BROCK AVENUE 
TORONTO, CANADA 





HEALTH AND HYGIENE 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 


66 FOR GIRLS 3} is the best work on special physiology and health for young women 
ever published. Mothers should see that the girls have the reading of 
this book. Price, $1.00 by mail, postpaid. Address 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., NEW YORK 
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Subscribe NOW for... 


“MIND” 


A New Monthly Magazine of Liberal and 
Advanced Thoughts 


JOHN/EMERY McLEAN, Editor 





Contributions from the best-known writers on 


SCIENCE PSYCHOLOGY 
PHILOSOPHY &tMETAPHYSICS 
RELIGION OCCULTISM 


$2.003a Year [+ ‘+ 20 Cents a Copy 





At all news-stands or mailed by the publishers 





("Send TEN Cents for a SAMPLE Copy 
and Catalogue of new and important books on 
the above and kindred subjects, 


-..- ADDRESS.... 


THE ALLIANCE PUBLISHING CO. 


“Life” Building 
19 & 21 WEST 3ist STREET, NEW YORK 


, HER 
, DESTINY 
By Mrs. Lydia F. Fowler, M.D. 


A Most Valuable Treatise of Informa- 
mation for Mothers and Daughters 


15 Cents 6d. 


MEMORY 


PROF. A. LOISETTE’S 


Assimilative MEMORY System, 


Protected by copyrights, and injunctions of U.S, Courts. 
The last, most complete and perfect edition. 
Arranged for Self Instruction. 

Speaking Without Notes. Mind-Wandering Cured. 
indispensable in preparing for examinations. 
Any book learned in one reading. 

Cloth bound, with portrait and autograph. Price 
net $2.50 American, 10s. 6d. English. Post fiee. 
Prospectus with opinions of Educaters, Scien- 
tific, Professional and Business Men all over 
the world FREE. Address, 

A, LOISETTE, 237 Fifth Avenue, New Yrok, 
Not sold elsewhere. or 200 Regent Street, London. 


Craham’s Science of Human Life, 











formerly published at $3.00, reduced_to $1.00, in paper 


binding. Nearly 700 pages.* 





THE JACKSON 
SANATORIUM 


DANSVILLE, N.Y- 


a@> For illustrated descriptive pamphlet and other 
information address 


J. ARTHUR JACKSON, M.D., 
P. O. Box 1878. Secretary. 


The Water Gap Sanitarium 


Is the place where permanent cures 
are made of all forms of disease. 
Rates reasonable. A christian family 
home. Address 


F. WILSON HURD, M.0.,  Minsi, Monroe Co., Pa. 











E8, W atertews, N.Y. 


Write te FARWELL 





Mechanical Massage 
CURES 


Chronic forms of disease after 
drugs. baths and electricity 
fail Verbum Sap. For par- 
ticulars apply to 

THE IMPROVED MOVEMENT 

‘ = ” CURE INSTITUTE, 
LATOR - 

GEE CO ANIFULATOR, 11 E 59th Street, New York. 
used for giving Me- G.H. PATcHEN, M.D. 

chanical Massage. Medical Director. 








Beautiful Stamping Outfit 

Designs for Honiton Lace 
work tray cloths, centre pieces 
doilies,outlining and cut work, 
many 14 ins. in size, 2alph- 
abets, powder and pad, Given 
for a3 months’s trial subscrip- 
tion to The Home,a household 
journalof stories fashions ,fan- 
cy work, literary sketches,etc. 
Send L5ic.and get the outfitand 
journal. THE HOME, 141 
Milk St., Boston, Mass. 





MILLER’S HOTEL, 
37, 39, 41 West 26th Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


The great popularity that Miller’s Hotel has acquired 
can be traced to 


Its Unique Location. 
Its Excellent Cuisine. 
Its Courteous Service. 
Its Moderate Prices. 
Its Satisfied Patrons. 
Its Homelike Atmosphere. 


Turkish, Electric, and Roman Baths connected 
with the hotel, and furnished to guests at a 
very moderate rate. 


CHAS. H. HAYNES,' Prop. 
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Founded by E. LITTELL tm 1844. 


Fake 
O Orme Ie» O 














SNA <~ADADBANA-r- NO mMz-ATu Bb 











ate TDS Gee 
ARE REPRESENTED IN ITS PAGES. 
] Reproduces without abridgment the ablest 


THE LIVING AGE, articles from the Leading British reviews, 
magazines and weekly literary and political journals in every department 
of Literature; also TRANSLATIONS from the French, German, Russian, 
Spanish, Italian and other Continental Sources. 


ENLARGED by the addition of a Monthly Literary Supplement, containing Readings from 
——____.... American Magazines, Readings from New Books, a List of Books of the Month. 











‘““AN EPOCH-MAKING STORY.” 
“WITH ALL HER HEART.” From the French of M. Rene Bazin. 


Arrangements have been made for the SERIAL PUBLICATION of a 
TRANSLATION, made expressly for THE LIVING AGE, of this famous 
novel. The first instalment appears in the number of Nov. 6, and will 
be continued weekly for several months until completed. 








This novel, in its recent presentation 
in the REVUE DES DEUX MONDES, 
aroused the greatest interest, attracting 
the attention of litterateurs both in 
France and England. A vivid portrayal 
of life in a French industrial town, it is 
interesting alike as a social study, and 
as a realistic, yet delicate story of 
modern life. 


Its literary and ethical qualities are 
so unusual that LES ANNALES LITTER- 
AIRES ET POLITIQUES described it as 
“An Epoch-Making Story.” 

THE LONDON ATHEN2ZUM character- 
izes it “a work of fine and searching 
analysis, full of charm, and redolent of 
a perfume which is exquisite and pos- 
sesses no disquieting element.” 


DURING THE YEAR other translations from the best writers will appear from 
time to time, with serial or short stories by the Leading British Authors. 





Free «with Act HER HEART.” 
To all New Subscribers to The Living 
Age for 1898, will be sent Free the eight 
numbers of 1897 containing the first in- 
stalments of 


“WITH ALL HER HEART.” 











Published Weekly at 85.00 a Y: 


THE LIVING AGE CO. 





e 
Choicest ——_ 
Literature at Club Prices. 
For $9.00 THE LIVING AGE and any $4 00 
Magazine (or Harper’s Weekly or Bazar) 
sent for a year; or, for $8.00 THE LIv- 
ING AGE and Scribner’s magazine. 











ear, postpaid. Single Copies 15 cts. 
P.O. BOX 5206, BOSTON. 











» Represents every department of KnoWledge ant Progress. 


MAUDA}| OZA MAcC-Ircn w= ramo- 
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A New Phrenological Game ! 





LARGE, 


IDEALITY. 


FORM. 
COLOR, 
SUBLIMITY. 

This introduces Phrenology into a new game on the basis of the 
old and well known game of Authors, with additions that will ren- 
der it one of the most popular games ever published in the hands of 
those interested in phrenology, and it will be a great novelty and of 
interest to those not familiar with the subject. The sample shown 
above will give an idea of it, but some new and novel features have 
been added to the methods of playing. Sent by mail, postpaid, on 


receipt of price, only 15 cents. Address 
FOWLER & WELLS CO. L. N. FOWLER & CO. 
Publishers, Publishers, 
NEW YORK. LONDON, E.C. 


DR. MACK’S 


BENZOIN 
EMULSION 


CURES Infiuenza, Coughs, Colds’ 
Bronchitis, Asthma, Sore Throat, 
Hoarseness, Loss of Voice, Incipient 
Consumption, Shortness of Breath, 
Weakness of Lungs, and Diseases of 
the Respiratory Organs. 





One Dose will ward off the effects of a Chill, 
if taken in time. 
i neeenetemenieeeiinnne 
It combines Soothing, Balsamic, Expectorant, Anti- 
septic and Healing Properties. 
iT ceuniadimienmmineedil 
This Excellent Remedy has been extensively used 
in private practice for many years in England and 
America, and has always proved Most SPEEDY AND 
EFFICACIOUS IN ITS ACTION, which renders it INVALU- 


ABLE in all Difficulties of the Respiratory Organs. 
not only for Adults, but also for INFANTS and CHIL- 


DREN. 
Dr. MACK, 
ROOM 7, 27 E. 2ist STREET, NEW YORK. 





THE OLDEST LITERARY MAGAZINE IN THE SOUTH. 


ESTABLISHED 1886.: 


The Gulf Messenger 


AND 
CURRENT TOPICS. 
(CONSOLIDATED. ) 

Published at Houston, Texas, the greatest city of 
the greatest State of the sunny South. Has a corps of 
contributors, including such writers as Eleanor Kirk, 
Wiil Allen Dromgoole, Maria Cage Kimball, Caroline 
Somers, Ruth McEnery Stuart, Claude M. Girardeau, 
Lee C. Harby, Mollie Moore Davis, Mrs. William 
Preston Johnston, and many other charming writers, 
both of the North and South. 

Send 10 cents for a specimen copy of this beautiful 
Southern Magazine. THE GULF MESSENGER is also the 
best general advertising medium in the South. Address 
The Gulf Messenger, 10104 Texas Ave., Houston,Tex. 

New York: THE HOWARD Co., 2 East 125th St. 
Brooklyn: Cook & RoBeErTs, 244 Fulton St. 


HE INDIANA STATE 

HYGEIO-THERAPEUTIC 

MEDICAL COLLEGE 
and INVALIDS HOME 


SANATARIUM 
at KOKOMO, IND 
A thorough course of instruction given to students 
in connection with the sanitorium work. 


The Journal of Hygeio-Therapy 
AND 





Anti-Vaccination 
Published in connection with the Institution. 
Price, 75 cents per year. Sample copies free. 
For further information, address 


T. V. GIFFORD, M.D. KOKOMO, IND. 


185%" 185 


For this amount, received before the year closes, 
your name will be entered on our books for 
twelve numbers of 


“Che Phrenological Journal’’ 


January to December inclusive—to be sent as 
fast as issued each month, 


“Che Human Nature Cibrary’’ 


A Quarterly published on the Ist of Janu: 
A 3 uly and October; and a copy of yx. 
FO ER’S latest work, 








Offer for 
1897 


A Manual of Mental Science or 
Childhood, its Character and Culture, 


will be mailed you on receipt of order. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
27 E. 21—NEW YORK 
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The National Medical Exchange. 


Physicians’, Dentists’, and Druggists’ Locati 
Property bought, sold, rented, and exchanged. Part- 
nerships arranged. Assistants aud substitutes pro- 
vided. Business strictly confidential. Medical, phar- 
maceutical and scientific books supplied at lowest 
rates. Send ten cents for MONTHLY BULLETIN contain- 
ing terms, locations, and list of books. 
promptly answered. Address 

H. A. MUMAW, M.D., Elkhart, Ind. 


The Medical and Scientific News, 


A new twenty-page illustrated monthly, devoted to 
general medicine, hygiene, popular science, wit, wis- 
dom, and news. 
ing articles. A journa) for the physician and laity. 
Terms, $1.00 a year. Sample copies, ten cents. Address 
the publisher, H. A. MUMAW, B.8., M.D., Elkhart, ind. 


OR SALE.—Medical and Dental Lecture Tick- 
Address, k Box 102, Elkhart, Ind. 








F 
ets. 





H YGIENIC V. VAPOR-BAT +4 
Turkish, Russian, 
em, cures IuRUMATISM Ast Asthma, yt Grijt 


, FEMA 








All you have 
guessed about 


WE PAY 
POSTACE a gat 


If you wish to know the truth, send for 
“How and Why,” issued by the Penn. 
Morvat Lirz, 

921-3-5 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


ARE YOU LOSING 
YOUR HAIR? 


EFS’ HAIR RESTORER 
DF = T Stops falling hair and 
makes the hair grow. ke 








dye in any sense. It is a re- 
storer in every sense. 


No more gray hair after 


no oil—is not sticky or gum- 
my. Mail orders filled. 


PRICE $1.00 


Possibly You 
Have Lost It. 


For sale at all druggists’, 
or by 


CHAS A. DREFS 


CHEMIST 
280 Broadway, .- BUFFALO 


| 


All inquiries | 





moves Dandruff. Itis not a | 


using this remedy. Contains | 


FREE TO F.A.M. Fine 
Colored Engravii.g show- 
ing a e of Chin se 
Masons at work ; also large 
illustrated catalogue of 
all the Masonic books and 
goods — bottom prices. 
Great chance for Agents. 
Beware of spuriout 
works. DDING & 
CO., Masonic Publishere 
and Manufacturers, 212 
Broadway, New York. 


- TRUE MANLINESS 








| A Pocket Companion for Boys and Young 
Short, pithy, practical, and interest- | M 


en 
DY DR. C. E. WALKER 
It should be read by all, as it is very full of 
useful information. Price, in fine cloth, gilt 
edge, 75 cents ; cloth, with gold side stamp, 
50 cents. 


Mr. & Mrs. J. MILLOTT SEVERN, 


CONSULTING PHRENOLOGISTS. 


CONSULTATIONS DAILY. Fees from as. 6d. to 
4558. Written Delineation of ar from Pho- 
tograph, post free, 5s., 7s. 6d., 10s. 6d., £1 1s. 

All Works on Phrenology, Health, rotor etc., kept 
in stock. Catalogue sent free on application. 

Visitors to Brighton who wish to have a thorough 
scientific delineation of their character, should call 
on Prof. and Mrs. SEVERN, or send their photo. 








Please note permanent address, 
THE PHRENOLOGICAL INSTITUTION, 
68, West Street, Brighton. 


Human 
Nature 


The Phrenelogical fagazine 





of the (jest, and of world-wide repute. 


50 cents per year. 
FOREIGN, 2s. 6d 
Postpaid from San Francisco 


Sample Copy Free 


EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
| Pror. ALLEN HADDOCK, PHRENOLOGIST 
1016 MARKET STREET, 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 


Wholesale and Retail Agent for the 
Pacific States for all FowLer & WELLS’ 
Publications. 
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. Send for the NaTronaL 
BuI.p«r, &@ Muntbly jourial 
devoted to buildinginterests 
Each number contains a 
complete set of plans ready 
to build from. Price, $2 per 
year. Samplecop\ and book 
*Beautiful Homes,” con- 
taining 20 plans in colors, 
25cents. Catalogue free. 


THE NATIONAL BUILDER, 





Adams Express Building. CHICAGO. 
A Monthly 
Rosmos Sagasine 


Devoted to Cultural Ideals, the Psychology of 
Education and the Educational Values of Cit- 
izenship. Official Organ of the Civics Book Club. 


Adolph Roeder, Editor, 
J. C. Parkinson, Publisher. 


Price, $1.00 per year. Single 
numbers, 10 cents. Send for sam- 
ple. Address, 


Rosmos, Vineland, N. J. 








DR. FOREST'S 


Health and Muscle Roller 


This Roller is designed to 
bring .the beneficial effects of 
ome within the reach of 
a 

Massage is the coming treat- 
ment for all those common 
functional troubles like dys- 
a, , constipation, jaundice, 

iliousness, nerve exhaustion, 
debility, anzmia, neuralgia, 
rheumatism, etc. It is a no 
less important measure for 
preserving health than for 
curing disease. 

The object of the Health 
or Muscle Roller is to make 
massage practical, to bring 
it into the house, the office, 
the study, the bedroom ; the 
easiest and the most pleasant 
method of cure and of exercise 
possible. 

Not only do the muscles used 
get the benefit of their own ex- 
ercise, but the muscles operated on are stimulated to 
increased eye exactly as they are by exercise. Thus 
it is possible to develop most of the 500 muscles of the 
body by the Roller. 

By the use of the Roller over the nerve-centers alon 
the spine, the vitality and nerve-force of any weaken 
organ can be restored. 

No.1. Six large wheels (134 in. aiameter), wide buff- 
ers; cross pieces locust; rosewood or black-walnut 
handle, all highly polished and finished ; with book, 


No. 3. For cheek and neck development in ladies or 
thin faced persons. Three narrow wheels, black- 
walnut or e elaborately finished and polished 
wheels and Seales with instructions, $1.50, 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 E. 24st St., New York. 





The Young Man 


Who is looking ahead to a life of success and usefulness, who would attain 
honor and distinction and make the best use of his opportunities and :nviron- 
ment, and the most of himself, should read 


FOR YOUNG 


Rev, G. S. WEAVER. 


Looking Forward 


MEN. 
It deals with all that tends to help and 


A new attractive work by 


contribute in any way to advancement, prosperity and success. 
A fair idea of the book may be had from the following 
chapter headings taken from the table of 


CONTENTS: 


Keep Them. 





The Young Man and His Patrimony. 
The Young Man and His Friends. 
The Necded Friends and How to 


The Young Man and His Business. 
Business and Something More. 
The Young Man and His Politics. 
The Young Man and His Money. 
**LOOKING FORWARD FOR YOUNG MEN’”’ is printed on fine 
paper, handsomely bound in fine cloth, 
mail, postpaid on receipt of price, $1.00. 


ADDRESS Fowler & Wells Co . Pubs.. 27 E. 21st Street. New York. 


The Young Man and His Time. 

The Young Man and His Habits. 
The Young Man and His Pleasures. 
The Young Man and His Ambitions. 
The Yuung Man and His Reading. 
The Young Man ana His Hopes. 
The Young Man and His Home. 
The Young Man and His Religion. 


and will be sent by 
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THINGS NECESSARY oS 
FOR SUCCESS 


A GOOD MOTHER A GOOD HEAD 


—AND— 


A Good Phrenolo$gist to tell what is inside of it. 


Send for “MIRROR OF MIND,” or, better still, bring your head with 
you and we put you on the right road. 





FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 East 21st Street, New York 


PRACTICAL TYPEWRITING 


By BATES TORREY. 





Third Edition. Revised and Enlarged. 
THE STANDARD WORK ON THE TOUCH OR: ALL-FINGER METHOD. 


For Schools, Business Colleges and Private Instructions. 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS. 


8vo, over 200 ee PP. Cloth. P Cloth. Price, $1.50. 
FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 27 E. 2ist St., N. Y. 
L. N. FOWLER & 00., 7 Imperial Arcade, Ludgate Circus, London. 


AO FALTH AND pHrsioLocy mires The Face as Indicative 


sent on application to 





FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
27 East 21st Street, New York of Characters 

or L. N. FOWLER & CO. A New Edition. [Illustrated by up- 
7, Imperial Arcade, Ludgate Circus, London wards of 120 Portraitsand Cuts. By 





ALFRED T. Story. Price, paper, 
50° cents; post free, 1s. 2d.. 


————aa SS | 
DIXON § y 2 JE oe N C i LS | This book contains chapters on the Temperaments ; 
AMERICAN | the Facial Poles; General Principles; the Chin and 
Are unequaled for smooth, tough leads. | the Cheek; the Forehead; the Nose; the Mouth and 


If your stationer does not keep them, mention the 
So JOURNAL, an Gran die tn Guan Lips; the Kyes and Eyebrows. This is the best cheap 
JoszPH Dixon Co., Jersey City, N. J., for | Work on Physiognomy published. 

samples worth Soubie th the money. 






3 NEW BOOKS Sitti ium 








A MANUAL OF MENTAL SCIENCE — os , - $1.00 
By J. A. Fow.er. 
A KING’S DAUGHTER and A KING’S SON . : .  « $1.00 
By AGATHA ARCHER¢ 
and 
ee el a a se 75c. 


By ANNA OLCO1T COMMELIN, 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., - 27 East 2ist Street, NEW YORK. 
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Brain and Mind; or Mental Science Con- 
sidered in Accordance with the Princi- 
ee of Phrenology and in Relation to 

odern Physiology. Illustrated. By 
H.S. Drayton, A.M., M.D., and JAMEs 
McNei1, A.M. Extracloth. $1 50. 

The Temperaments, considered in their re- 
lation to Mental Character and Practi- 
cal Affairs of Life, by D. H. Jacques, 
M.D. 15o0Illustrations. Cloth, $1.50. 

New Physiognomy; or, Signs of Character, 
as manifested through temperament 
and external forms, and especially in 
the ‘‘Human Face Divine.” 1,000 
illustrations. By S. R. Wells. $5.00. 


hozce of Pursuits; or What to do and Why. 
Describing seventy-five trades and pro- 
fessions, and the temperaments and 
talents required for each. By Prof. 
S1RER. $2.00. 








How to Read Character. A New Illus 
trated Handbook of Phrenology and 
Physiognomy, with upward of one hun- 
dred and seventy engravings. $1.25. 

Popular Physiology. An Exposition of 
the Structures, Functions, and Rela- 
tions of the Human System and the 
preservation of health. By Dr. TRALL. 
bound in cloth, $1.00. 


The Constitution of Man; Considered in re. 
lation to external objects. By Gro 
ComBE, with por.; bound in clo, $1.25, 


Heads and Faces, and How to Study Them. 
A manual of Phrenology and Physiog- 
nomy for the people. By Prof. NELson 
Sizer and H. S. Drayton, M. D. Oct. 
paper, 4oc. 

The Phrenological Bust, showing the le 
cation of each of the Organs. $1.00. 


This set of books is recommended to those who wish to take 
up the study of Phrenology at home or to prepare for attending 


the American Institute of Phrenology. 


At list prices these 


amount to about $15.00. The set will be sent by expréss for $10.00, 


To SUBSCRIBERS to the PHRENOLOGICAL JoURNAL who 
will send $5.00 and fill out and sign the blank below we will send 


at once. 


This offer is good for a limited time only, 





| Fowler 8 Wells Co., 27 E. 21st St., New York. 


| Please send to my address as below, the STUDENTS SET [Price $10.00] 
for which I enclose $5.00, and further agree to remit promptly $1.00 on 
the first of each month until the balance $5.00 zs paid. 


Express Address 
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A Manual of 

Mental Science 
for Teachers and lustrated. English cloth. 
Students 


or, Childhood, Its 
Character and Culture 


KEKE DDBDDDDD 


22 


250 pages, specially il- 


Price, $1.00—4s. 
—BY— 


Jessie A. Fowler 





AUTHOR OF 
“The Early Development 
of Our Children,” ‘Phre- 
nology in the School,” 
“Physical Culture,” “ The 
Life of Dr. Gall,” etc., etc. 


CECA HE 


ey 
we 





fhe individuality of the book explains in a condensed 
form: 
I. The various bones of the skull. 
Il. The important parts of the brain. 
Ill. The temperaments, so that the characteristics of 
each child may be easily detected. 


IV. An original way of arranging the faculties as 
they dev elop in childhood. 
V. The location of the organs, not only as they 


appear in the head, but in the brain. 

Vi.) The physi ognomical sign of each of the faculties, 
which has not been given in any previous work ina con- 
secutive manner, or on any phrenological plan. 

VII. Each chapter is divided into two sections, ) 
contains a short explanation for teachers; and (4) tor the 
children themselves 

VIII. There will be found a German equivalent appro- 
priate for each English term; also the name of the dis- 
coverer is attac hed to the description of each faculty. 

IX. It is intended as a stepping-stone for students 
who will find crumbs of knowledge presented in a new 
form. 

X. The seven groups of faculties are rearranged to 
suit the comprehension of children ; and lastly, the book 
contains a glossary of anatomical terms which will prove 
of great help to the student. 


{fhe chapters are fully illustrated, and contain repro- 
ductions of new photographs of children, skulls, and the 
human brain, most of which have been personally ex- 
amined by the writer. The work possesses a wide outlook, 
not only in America but in England, where there are 
many who are interested in the subject 

The book also contains an original chart. which can be 
used, if desired, by experts and teachers who understand 
the subject. 

FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
27 East 21st Street, New York 


L. N. FOWLER & CO. 
7 Imperial Arcade, Ludgate Circus, London 
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Phrenological Examinations 


FROM 


Photographs —..c-1fit, 


We always recommend a personal examination where 
possible. If you can not come to us perhaps there is a 
graduate of the 





American Institute of Phrenology 


in your neighborhood. If, however, for any reason per- 
sonal examination is impossible, delineations from photo- 
graphs by our method will be found very satisfactory. 





Each delineation is a careful, conscientious, pains- 
taking study of photographs and measurements, by an 
expert examiner. The fee is uniformly five dollars 


OUR METHOD 


Have two photographs, profile and full front, taken 
especially for the purpose. Have the hair smoothed (not 
frizzed or curly) to show the contours of the head. 
Send these to us with the following measurements: Dis- 
tance between openings ot the ears over crown of head. 
Distance between root of nose and the projection at base 
of back head (occipital spine), also the circumference of 
the head. 

Inclose the fee and be sure and send your name 
and address. Also your age azd color of hair and eyes. 


Address 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
27 East 21st St., New York 


NEW NUT PRODUCTS | 


Make FAT and BLOOD | 
BROMOSE is a predigested food, and 


ready for immediate assimilation. It is 
made from choice edible nuts, and is useful Overworked men and women, 


where starch cannot be digested. Itisa : ak 1 ili- 
strength producing food, and recommended the vee, weak and debili 


by eminent physicians. tated, will find in the Acid 
NUTTOSE is a pure product of nuts, of Phosphate a most agreeable, 


the consistency of cheese, and has the 
appearance of cold roast mutton. grateful and harmless —stimu- 


NUT BUTTER is a substitute for ordi- | lant, giving renewed strength 
nary butter, presenting fatin theformofa | and yioor to the entire system. 
perfect emulsion. Combined with water, | 5S 
it forms a delicious cream for table use or | r 
for shortening. | Dr. Edwin F. Vose, Portland, Me., 

MALTOL, a Liquid Predigested Food, is | Says: “I have used it in my own case 
composed of digested starch and perfectly | when suffering from nervous exhaus- 
emusified fat from nuts. Itaidsdigestion, | tion, with gratifying results. I have 
and is a useful remedy in all forms of prescribed it for many of the various 
wasting disease. It makes fat faster than sy: : 7 

forms of nervous debility, and it has 


any other food. : es 
| never failed to do good. 


Are You Thin Indigestion 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 








Send 25 cents for Sample 


Address Circulars tree on applicatio: il ore 
dress iroulars tree on application Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 


R ford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
THE SANITAS FOOD CO., Ltd. "Eons of Substitutes and Imitations. 
Battle Creek, Mich. For sale by all Druggists. __ 





The American Institute of Phrenology 


Was established in the City of New York by ape 
Act of the New York Legislature in 1866, 
under the following Charter : 


An act to incorporate “‘THE INSTITUTE OF PHRF NOLOGY.” 
Passed A pril 20, 1866, by the Legislature of the State of New York. 
President, Prof. Nelson Sizer Vice-President, Miss Jessie A. Fowler 
Secretary, Henry S. Drayton, M.D. 

In order to deepen the interest in Phrenology it has been decided to broaden the avenues of 

the Institute, opening the doors to those interested in the science, on the following terms : 
A free copy of THe Purenonocican Journat. 

Use of the circulating library, containing a valuable collection of books for the 
study of anthropology and craniology. 

Admission to all the incidental lectures of the Institute (not including the 
regular course) held on the first Wednesday of each month. 

Fee for the foregoing, $2.50 annually. 

THE LIBRARY contains the choicest selection of phrenological reading, works on 
phrenology, physiognomy, physiology, etc., also a number of rare and scarce works (which 
cannot now be bought), for reference only. 

On November 15th, a class will be commenced for the study of Phrenology 
and the Art of Character Reading. 


All communications to be addressed to the Secretary. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 East 21st Street, New York. 





Trow PRINT, TWELFTH STREET, NEw York. 








